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INTRODUCTION. 


HE object of this book is to supplement the 

ordinary course of design taught in our Schools 

of Art, by explaining, from the manufacturer’s point 

of view, the limitations and requirements imposed by 
the material. i 

The Art of Design has formed the subject of many 
excellent treatises, some of which have touched upon 
points of practical importance considered herein; 
while other handbooks to the various crafts have in- 
cidentally referred to the artistic ‘aspect of the manu- 
factured products. 

So far, however, no manual has been published 
devoted solely to the technical production of working 
drawings; and if the various specialists and experts 
who have laboured to this end have at times strayed 
into theories of art, it has been merely to emphasize in 
passing somè particular point at issue. Possibly, the 
desire to make clear the reason of certain restrictions 
in design for different materials, has sometimes led to 
undue description of the process itself. But in either 
case the aim has been to qualify a student to produce 
workable and therefore commercially valuable designs. 

The whole purpose of the book is to enable the 
artist to be practical. If a scheme of decoration ` 
entails a dangerous amount of adaptation before it 
can be carried out, there is less chance of its being 
acceptable to the merchant, or satisfactory to the 
artist. On the other hand, if its effects can be 
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obtained by the ordinary routine of the process, and 
if it developes fully the resources of the material 
withoyt undue cost, it will at once be more easily 
copied, and more profitable to all concerned. 

It may be needful to add, that Art is not directly 
the subject of this manual, and although each contri- 
butor is, as his works in other fields show, zealous 
to raise the artistic level of his craft, and has little 
personal sympathy for any restriction imposed for 
trade reasons only, yet each this once has set aside 
that object and done his best to show the artist how 
to obey the mechanical restrictions, which, if they 
cripple the fancy of the untrained designer, should 
be no restraint to those who are thoroughly familiar 
with them. 

It remains only to thank most cordially those 
collaborators who have helped in the production of 
the book, not only those who by pens and pencils 
have laid open the secret of their craft, but the various 
manufacturers who kindly permitted the publication 
of explanatory designs. The names of those who have 
exploited their various crafts need no introduction 
since each one is familiar in connection with the 
artistic industries with which it is here associated. 

Should any practical man find omissions, or what he 
considers ill-judged advice, the Editor will be glad to 
receive suggestions that may increase the usefulness 
of a future edition. 

GLEESON WHITE. 
9, St. Peter’s Square, W. 
April, 1893. 
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ON THE PREPARATION OF DESIGNS 
FOR CARPETS. 


Ir is, I think, generally admitted by decorative artists 
that there is no fabric for which it is so difficult. 
to design successfully as a carpet. And it will 
frequently be found that those who have been con- 
spicuously successful in other branches of decorative 
art, have either failed in carpet designing, or, possibly 
deterred by its difficulties, have avoided it altogether. 

In the course of a somewhat wide experience, I 
have come in contact with many, whom, as distin- 
guished from those in the trade, I may call outside 
designers. I have learned what are the special 
difficulties in their path, and I hope to be able to 
offer some suggestions tending to minimize, if not 
wholly to remove these. 

First, it should always be borne in mind that a 
carpet, when in use, is viewed under conditions which 
are not present in the case of any other fabric. It is 
always, except in a museum or exhibition, viewed at 
an angle, and in gradually diminishing perspective, so 
that the more distant portions are foreshortened to an 
extreme degree. Obviously a design which is to be, 
not merely occasionally, but always, seen under such 
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conditions, must have special treatment. Here I freely 
admit that a very large proportion of the designs which 
are now produced by manufacturers show a disregard 
of this consideration; but trade designers, though 
they may feel that the class of work they are called 
upon to produce violates this as well as many other 
canons of good taste, yet all the while keep it more 
or less consciously in mind, and thereby avoid at 
least the grosser technical errors. When drawing a 
certain form they never forget that it will be repeated 
over and over again, and that at every repetition it 
will be foreshortened. 

Another and more obvious difficulty is the change 
which a design undergoes in being translated from 
the original small sketch into the full-sized working 
design, and thence into the woven fabric. It is often 
a source of great irritation to an inexperienced designer 
to see in the finished carpet what he feels to be a 
wretched travesty of his idea, but in the vast majority 
of cases the fault is his own. He has not given 
sufficient attention to the nature of the fabric. 
Undoubtedly the best way to avoid a result which 
is unsatisfactory both to the manufacturer and to 
the artist, is for the latter to make his designs full 
size, and on ruled or “point” paper. But -while to 
4 trained designer this is the most natural way of 
going to work, it will probably be found by many to 
be intolerably irksome and tedious. And it is un- 
-doubtedly possible to make a small-sized sketch or 
“model” in such a way that the finished fabric shall 
be practically an exact reproduction of it. .But I know 
of no one in this country, outside the trade, who can 
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make such a sketch. Many French designers can do 
it, and their sketches, whatever may be thought of 
them in other respects, are as a rule thoroughly 
workable, though even they are sometimes given to 
introducing effects which they well know to be im- 
possible of reproduction. 

Another point to be kept in mind is, that in fabries 
with a deep pile, a certain amount of irregularity is 
necessarily caused by the threads of, wool falling this 
way and that. In such carpets, the design must 
always be slightly more irregular than the full-sized 
design on ruled paper. 

A pattern, in any carpet of the better class, consists 
of patches of colour with sharply defined edges. (This 
applies to all makes except “ tapestry.) Now a 
carpet design, to be technically perfect, should have 
every patch or mass of colour thoroughly distinct and 
well defined, as much so as in a piece of mosaic, 
otherwise the designer’s work is only half done. 
Without this he may produce a pleasing effect on 
paper, but it may be quite impossible to translate it 
into a carpet. In some makes of carpet any number 
of shades may be used, but though there may be 
delicate gradation, each tint must be kept perfectly 
distinct. The designer should never forget that his 
sketch must be reduced to a definite number of tints 
when being “ put on lines.” The copyist who does 
this work should never have to stop and say to him- 
self, ““ Here is a delicately graduated wash of colour: 
by what number of tints shall I represent this on the 
ruled paper, and where shall I leave off using one 
tint and begin with the next?” All this should be 
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done for him by the original designer. If anything 
is left to the copyist, he will probably fail to grasp the 
artist’s intention, and the design will be so far spoiled. 
Again, there should be no outline unless it is intended 
that it should appear in the finished design. It is 
easy cn paper to make one colour tell against another 
by means of a fine outline, but when this has to be 
represented in the actual carpet by a broken line 
from ¿th to ith of an inch in breadth, the effect is 
very different. It is of the greatest importance that 
a carpet designer should have the power of indicating 
form by mass instead of by outline, and this faculty 
is rarely met with in this country, probably owing to 
the method of teaching in favour at most of our 
Schools of Art. I have never yet met with a designer 
wholly trained under the system in force there, who 
had the power of indicating light and shade by solid, 
distinct masses of colour. No doubt many will here 
say, ‘‘So much the better—what have light and shade 
to do with a carpet?” And if my object were to do 
what has already been well done by others,—viz., to 
lay down the general principles which, from the 
artistic side, should govern the production of carpet 
designs,—I should most heartily reply, “Nothing 
whatever!” But my task is a humbler one, and I 
propose to confine myself solely to the technical side 
of the subject. 
I may say in passing, to make my position clear, 
that personally I sympathize with those who would 
place the most severe restrictions upon the treatment 
of floor decoration. But it is useless to shut one’s 
eyes to the fact that the average householder and his 
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wife have by no means arrived at this point. Many 
manufacturers find themselves constantly obliged to 
violate their own ideas of what is right in design, 
in order to provide what the public will buy. There 
are those who will say they do not see the necessity. 
But manufacturers and their workpeople must live 
(cynics to the contrary notwithstanding), and it must 
be remembered that they have many foreign markets 
for which to cater, and that it would be suicidal to 
attempt to force advanced English ideas upon countries 
which do not understand or appreciate them. I shall 
therefore take it for granted that designs in relief, 
with light and shade, must be produced, however 
much I may personally regret the necessity, and it is 
in these that French designers have the advantage. 
Though far inferior to Englishmen in inventiveness, 
they show, as in higher branches of Art, superiority 
in technique. They have acquired, whether by tradi- 
tion or by training, the knack of indicating, by 
means of clever brush-work, effects of light and shade 
by a few broad and simple touches which, when viewed 
at a proper distance, have all the effect of elaborate 
gradation. They have the power of representing, for 
instance, by a few blotches of colour, a perfectly 
modelled flower or seroll with lights, shadows, and 
reflected lights. A study of their methods is to be 
recommended to all who would excel in this class of 
work. 

Perhaps the direction in which outsiders are most 
apt to go wrong is over-crowding their designs with 
detail which cannot be properly expressed. It is diffi- 
cult to hit the exact degree of breadth required. If 
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there be too much detail the result on the ruled paper 
is raggedness and want of repose ; 这 too little, the effect 
is heavy and clumsy. The difficulty is increased by 
the fact that the different makes of carpet vary so 


much in degrees of fineness. A designer should 


always keep in mind the “pitch” (i.e. the number 
of squares or points to the inch) of the fabric for 
which he is working. He should procure a piece of 
the ruled paper to which it will eventually be trans- 
ferred, and should from time to time carıy out some 
of the finer detail on this paper. By this means he 
will guard himself against the introduction of detail 
which cannot be reproduced. 

The variety of “ pitch ”in carpets is now very great, 
ranging from 3 points to 12 or 16 to the lineal inch, 
the average pitch being between 5 and 9 points. In- 
experienced designers should not venture upon putting 
designs on ruled paper before ascertaining exactly 
what a manufacturer’s requirements are. It is im- 
possible to give any definite rule, as all makers do not 
use the same paper; but, roughly speaking, 9 points 
is the standard for Brussels carpeting, and from 7 to 
5 for Axminster. In other words, no detail can 
usually be obtained less than one ninth of an inch in 
Brussels, or one seventh to one fifth in Axminster. 

It should never be forgotten that in a carpet, form 
must always be a secondary matter as compared with 
colour. This is too often overlooked by writers on 
decorative Art. I have read essays on carpet design- 
ing, otherwise admirably true, which might have been 
written in a monochromatic world, so insensible did 
the writers seem to be to the pre-eminent importance of 
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colour. That a carpet design is good only in propor- 
tion to its suitability as a vehicle for colour may be 
shown both theoretically and practically. For as the 
foreshortening to which all its forms must be subjected 
inevitably reduces or destroys in the parts most distant 
from the eye all grace of outline, these forms can 
give pleasure to the eye only in so far as they assist in 
the distribution of masses of colour to form a pleasing, 
undefined bloom. And as a matter of hard fact, it is 
well known that a very indifferent, or even a demon- 
strably bad design, if well coloured, will prove a 
commercial success, whereas no amount of merit in 
drawing will outweigh unsatisfactory colouring. 

For designing purposes carpets may be broadly 
divided into three classes. 

I. Those in which the design is produced by the 
action of a Jacquard loom; 

II. Those which may be grouped under the head of 
Axminster ; 

III. Tapestries. 

In the first class there is a limit to the number of 
colours employed. In the second and third there is 
theoretically none, though, for practical purposes, it 
is well to keep within reasonable limits. 

In the first class are included Brussels and Wilton, 
and also Kidder carpets. 

For designing purposes Brussels and Wilton carpets 
are identical; either can be woven from a design pre- 
pared for the other; in Wilton, however, the design 
will come out a very little shorter than in Brussels. 

I think it advisable to explain the method of pro- 
ducing the pattern in weaving these fabrics, as follows. 
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The upper portion of the warp—i.e., the threads which 
run lengthwise in the loom, from which the surface of 
the carpet is made—consists of (usually) five layers or 
strata of worsted threads, these layers being called 
“frames.” These are looped over wires to form the 
pile, and by the action of the Jacquard (which need 
not be explained), as each row of loops is formed, a 
different set of threads, selected from all of the five 
layers or “ frames,” is brought to the surface, and 
thus a single row or “ wire” of the pattern is formed, 
each single loop representing a square of the design. 
From this it follows that, as at any given point there 
are only five threads available, the design must not 
have more than this number on any line in the 
direction of its length, which is that of the warp 
threads in the loom. In the simplest colour arrange- 
ment each frame is entirely of one colour, and the 
design must not contain more than five, though, of 
course, any five colours may be used for the same 
design. When more than five colours are wanted 
recourse must be had to “ planting.” This means that 
one or more of the frames is divided into bands of 
colour, arranged lengthwise, and when a thread from 
that frame is brought to the surface it will necessarily 
produce a dot of whatever colour happens to lie in that 
part of the frame. > 

An example will make this clearer. Suppose it is 
desired (to take a crude illustration) to produce a 
design with a black ground, green leaves and red 
poppies, blue corn-flowers, and white marguerites. 
The ground and three shades of green will use up 
four out of the five frames, leaving only one for the 
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flowers. This must be divided into bands of red, 
white, and blue, and the design must be so arranged 
that all the poppies will lie within the space occupied 
by the red bands, and so on. The frame thus 
“ planted ” must be used very sparingly, otherwise, 
when a number of repeats are viewed lengthwise, the 
result will be stripes of red, white, and blue flowers. 
A great deal of dodging is required to avoid this, 
which would be a fatal defect. The bands of colour 
in the planted frame may be graduated or shaded from 
side to side, and, subject to the avoidance of striping, 
any number of shades may be used, always remember- 
ing the invariable rule: in a five frame design never 
more than fire colours on any one line in the direction 
of the length. Two or more frames may be planted, 
but while this increases the number of colours avail- 
able, it impoverishes the effect in another way, for, 
as the planted frames must be used sparingly, combi- 
nations of the remaining three colours will be too 
prominent. On the whole, the beginner, if. he 
attempts planting at all, should confine himself to 
one planted frame. It should be remembered that 
stripiness which is not apparent in one repeat of a 
design, may become very obvious when a number are 
seen together. It is best to hold up a design hori- 
zontally, almost on a level with the eyes, and to 
remember that any striping which then shows itself 
will be much exaggerated “in the piece.” Objects 
which, in one repeat of the design, are far apart length- 
wise, are, by foreshortening, apparently brought close 
together, and so the break from one colour to another in 
the planted frame is more obvious. It is a good plan 
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to draw objects which are to be planted so that they 
overlap each other, i.e., so that, instead of stopping 
abruptly at the line dividing two bands of colour, each 
should go a little beyond it. If the main part of 
these objects be coloured with the all-over shades, 
and if in the central portion, up to the dividing line, 
the planted colour be used, the eye will be pleasantly 
deceived, and it will seem as if the planted colours 
overlapped. 

In making a planted design, a strip of paper should 
“be laid across it, and across this strip bands should be 
painted, showing the intended arrangement of stripes. 
On applying this to any part of the design, it will be at 
once seen how far any particular colour may be carried. 

The diagram (fig. 1) shows the method of “ plant- 
ing.” The design is supposed to have four all-over 
colours, and one planted “frame,” divided into bands 
of various colours, indicated by different shading and 
dotting. It will be seen that where this frame is 
used, the colour brought up is the same throughout 
each band. The large figures, A, B, and C, are made 
to overlap, the planted frame being used for their 
solid centre masses, and the all-over frames mainly 
for their outer portions. DD represents a slip of 
paper, on which the various planted colours are 
painted. When this is laid across the design at any 
part, it shows how far each of the planted shades may 
extend. The bands may be shaded into each other, 
so long as a definite number of tints are used. Thus, 
if R, Y, and B, be red, yellow, and blue bands, the 
yellow may become orange near the red, and greenish 
near the blue, and so with the other colours. 


“PLANTING” A DESIGN. 


FIG. 1. SHOWING THE METHOD OF 
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Sometimes, but very rarely, six frames are used in 
a Brussels or Wilton, but this considerably increases 
the cost of weaving. Frequently for simple colour 
effects, four, three or two frames only are employed. 
The number of colours which can be used in one line 
varies accordingly. 

As to the size of Brussels designs, for fillings the 
width is invariable—27 inches. Borders may be 13, 
18, or 22] inches, the 18-inch width being most usual. 
Full-sized design paper is often used, but many prefer 
a paper which is ratber more than half-size—16 inches 
in width, representing 27 inches. Whichever be used, 
there should be 9 points to the inch in the length, and 
256 points in the 27-inch width. The standard is 260, 
but only a few manufacturers adhere to this. As to 
the length, there is no fixed rule, but from 27 to 36 
inches is suitable for small designs, and from 45 to 
54 inches for large ones. The length should be no 
greater than is necessary to avoid too frequent re- 
petition of prominent objects. 

The colours should be disposed so that the greatest 
possible number of good effects can be obtained by 
transposition, and by the employment of entirely 
different sets of shades irom the originals. Here it . 
must be kept in mind that, in Brussels, any colour, 
if altered (except in the case of planting), must be 
altered throughout the entire design, and if a planted 
colour be altered in any one part, the same alteration 
must be made over the whole of that stripe of the 
planted frame. A design should, if possible, look 
equally well on light, medium, and dark grounds, and 
also both on neutral grounds and on those which 
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have strong colour. An easy way of arranging this 
is to use one colour throughout as an outline; but 
this uses up one-fifth of the total colour effect, and, 
at the same time, gives a flatness which is not always 
desirable. The designer should try to imagine what 
the effect will be when entirely different shades are 
used, and should take care, if the ground be of 
medium depth, and if small touches of the ground 
shade be used in an unobtrusive way in combination 
with the other middle shades, that these touches will 
not stand out in an objectionable way when an 
entirely different ground is used. If they do, it 
may be impossible to produce the design with other 
grounds, which, of course, lessens its value to a manu- 
facturer. It is easy to avoid such a risk by not using 
the ground shade in the figures; but when judiciously 
done, its use is a great help in building up a rich, solid 
effect out of the necessarily limited range of colours. 

It is very important that Brussels designs should 
not be too thinly painted. If the colour be laid on in 
washes, a pleasing irregular effect is got, which cannot 
be reproduced, and the result is disappointing. Solid 
body colour is therefore essential, and in full-sized 
designs the lines of the paper should be well covered, 
though not entirely obliterated. 

I have thought it desirable to go somewhat fully 
into the method by which a Brussels design is pro- 
duced in the loom, as an intelligent grasp of this is a 
help to the designer in the matter of planting. It is 
not necessary to go into the various processes of Ax- 
minster weaving in the same way. 

Here I may say, that a gift for colour, while most 
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important in designing for Brussels, is absolutely 
essential for Axminster. It is often possible, simply by 
“loom changes,” to make a badly-coloured Brussels 
into a good one, but to alter the colouring of an 
Axminster often involves an amount of artistic work 
equal to the creation of a new design. 

In the various fabrics known as Axminster, though 
any number of colours can be used, it is desirable 
not to be too lavish so as to avoid undue cost of pro- 
duction. Thirty to forty shades should be ample for all 
ordinary purposes. Alhough the designer is free from 
all care as to “ planting,” the Axminster fabrics have 
their own peculiar difficulties, as they are generally 
coarser in pitch. Brussels design paper contains 
about 85 points to the square inch (9 x 9} nearly), 
while ordinary Axminster ranges usually between 27 
and 70, although both coarser and finer pitches than 
these are also used. This wide range indicates the 
necessity for considering what fabric is in view before 
commencing a design. In the coarser pitches it is 
often very difficult to express properly the details of 
objects without making them unduly large, and often 
much fine detail has to be sacrificed. It is by no 
means easy to hit on just the right amount of detail 
which is practicable, especially if one is working for a 
variety of fabrics ; nothing but the carrying out of at 
least a portion of the design on the proper ruled paper 
will keep one right. I have sometimes found that in- 
experienced designers, finding themselves liable to 
overdo fineness of detail, have gone to the other 
extreme, and produced work which was coarse and 
clumsy. The great point is to hit just the amount of 
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detail of which the fabric will admit; to attempt no 
more, and to give no less. 

The figures (2 to 5) show the effect of producing 
the same form in fabrics varying in pitch. In each 
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case the same outline has been traced down, and 

“put on lines as well as the ruling of the paper will 

permit.” Fig. 2 shows the paper generally used for 

Brussels, and the others represent Axminster of vary- 

ing degrees of coarseness, The heavy black lines in 
0 
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the ruled paper are merely intended to facilitate 
counting. ; 

In colouring much may be done to disguise the 
unavoidable angularity and harshness of the drawing. 


FIG. 3. ACTUAL SIZE. 


In soft, quiet effects this is comparatively easy; the 
difficulty increases with the strength and purity of the 
colour. In the coarser fabrics great care is needed in 
the distribution of the lightest shades, or, on a light 
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ground, of the darkest. As a rule they should be led 
up to, and not placed as outlines between shades 
differing widely from them in depth. It may be well 
here to repeat that there must be no insensible grada- 
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tion. No matter how many shades be used, each must 
be level, solid, and clearly defined, so that one can say 
without hesitation, “here this ends and the next 
begins.” Whatever apparently accidental variations of 
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colour may appear in the finished fabric must all be 
shown in the design. 

While this must be taken as a general rule, I may 
say that good results have been obtained by giving the 


FIG. 5. ACTUAL SIZE.. 


weaver to some extent a free hand within certain 
limits, but this requires careful personal super- 
vision. 

The particulars given as to the usual widths and 
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lengths of Brussels patterns also hold good for Ax- 
minsters in breadths. 

Kidder carpeting, the fabric of which the so-called 
“ Art Squares ” are made, is composed of two layers or 
“ plies,” each of which is made up of alternate threads 
usually of different colours, the method peculiar to 
this fabric, which gives to it a characteristic colour 
effect. In the simplest arrangement the upper layer 
forms the ground, and the lower is brought to the 
surface as required to form a pattern upon it. Thus, 
if the upper ply have alternate threads of red (r) and 
black (B), and the lower white (w) and yellow (x), lying 
thus, e = = E = = = 2 giving a mixture of red and black 
on the surface, with white and yellow at the back, a 
pattern can be formed by bringing part of the lower 

RBWYWYRB 

thus, ae Or each 
RYRY 


alternate pair can be transposed thus, ہی‎ y» giving 


ply to the surface, 


a mixture of red and yellow on the surface, or thus, 
WEWB .. : 

r ypg y giving white and black. By these means 
four colour effects can be got, viz.: 


RB üi.e., red and black mixed. 
wx „ white and yellow mixed. 
RY „ red and yellow mixed. 
WB , white and black mixed. 


But it should be noted that combinations of black 
and yellow, or red and white, can not be formed with 
the foregoing arrangement. As these pairs of colours 
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always lie above one another, they cannot be on the 
surface at the same time. 

Still further modifications of colour are obtained by 
using variously coloured warps, which cross the wefts, 
and modify their effect, and by combining all four 
colours in various proportions by means of minute 
diapers, mottles, etc. This fabric is also made with 
three “plies” instead of two, in which case. still 
more complicated effects can be produced. But the 
simpler methods will probably be found sufficiently 
elaborate for the beginner. I should recommend him 
to attempt at first only flat effects in two colours, or 
for “ 8 plies” three colours. The usual size of repeat 
is 18 inches in width; this being -suitable either for 
carpets woven in breadths, yard wide, or for seamless 
squares. The length of repeat is variable, usually 
about 2 feet. The repeat should not be a “ drop.” 
The ruled paper used for the better class of Kidder 
carpets has sixteen points to the inch in length, by 
eight in width. This does not give so much minute 
detail in the carpet as might be expected, for in weaving 
the design becomes somewhat irregular at the edges. 

In designing for a seamless square in the Kidder 
fabric the repeat of the side and end borders should 
be respectively the same as the length and width of 
the repeat of the filling. It may not be superfluous 
here to say that the ‘‘ warp ” threads are those which 
run in the direction of the length of the carpet, while 
the “weft” threads run across. In a Kidder carpet 
the pattern is formed mainly by the weft threads. 
In Wilton, Brussels and Tapestry it is formed wholly 
by the warp, while in Axminster neither warp nor 
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weft is seen, the pattern being formed from a third 
set of threads, inserted by various methods, so as to 
produce a pile surface. 

In tapestry carpets there is no limitation of colour, 
and a design adapted for a five-grade of Axminster is 
equally suitable for tapestry. And though in the 
fabric itself the shades to some extent run into one 
another, they should be kept clear and distinct in the 
design. The pitch is much the same as for Brussels, 
and the same conditions hold good as to widths, etc. 

The peculiarities of each class of fabrics haying 
been dealt with, there remains to be considered the 
important question of arrangement, on which point 
the following observations are applicable to all. 

Repeats.—The way a design repeats is a matter of 
great importance. As carpets are much more frequently 
woven in breadths than in one piece, the former should 
be chiefly kept in view by designers. It is easy to 
adapt a design intended for breadths to a seamless 
carpet, but the converse is by no means true. Indeed, 
the conditions of carpets made in one piece are so 
various, and the market for designs so limited, there is 
very little encouragement for an outsider to attempt 
this branch, except in the case of Kidder squares. 
One general rule may be given: the less repetition 
there is in a design, the more costly it is to produce. 
Consequently carpets in which the whole filling con- 
sists of one large figure, are not only expensive to 
make, but are difficult of adaptation to sizes and pro- 
portions other than those originally arranged. This 
may seem too obyious to require statement, but my 
experience with young designers teaches me-that one 
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cannot be too explicit. I have often seen weeks of 
labour utterly wasted for the want of such cautions 
as are here given. 

The width being fixed at 27 inches for the great majority 
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FIG. 6. 


of fabrics, and the length governed by the character 
of the design, there remains the question of arrange- 
ment. It has been found by experience that the plan 
which gives the best result is that of adiamond. And 
in every case, if the nature of the design will admit of 
it, the pattern should be made to “drop.” (See 
diagram.) It will be seen that the lines joining any 
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repetitions of any figure form a diamond extending 
over two breadths. This plan not only gives a more 
pleasing distribution and diminishes the chance of 
striping, but has the great practical advantage of 
reducing the waste in cutting by one-half. Suppose 
a pattern 4 ft. 6 in. long which does not drop, a 
case might easily happen where there would be over 
4 ft. of waste in cutting every breadth, equal to 
12 yds. in a room 20 ft. wide. Obviously a design 
involving this waste, whatever its artistic merit, would 
be heavily handicapped in its practical use. 

In fig. 6 we see diagrams of a breadth of a 27 inch 
wide carpet which illustrate several points. 

1. The arrangement in fig. 6 shows how, in a 
design based on flowing lines, the main stem should 
run from one breadth into the next. 

2. This, a “drop ” pattern, does not match straight 
across, but at the half repeat; and asa corollary from 
this, shows the diamond arrangement. If the points 
A, B, C, D, be joined, the whole design lies within the 
diamond thus formed. If the diamond lie within one 
breadth, the pattern will not “ drop.” 

8. A fault in fig. 6 has been purposely left in to 
illustrate the likelihood of accidental striping. The 
lines marked e e happen to run parallel with the 
sides of the diamond, and would therefore be almost 
certain to cause a stripe, unless counteracted in some 
way, therefore lines running parallel with the sides or 
diagonals of the diamond are to be avoided. 

4. In fig. 6 various methods are incidentally shown 
by which long lines may be broken. (See remarks 
below.) 
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5. A point is illustrated in fig. 6 which has not 
been mentioned elsewhere, viz., that a certain intricacy 
of line is often desirable. Such an arrangement gives 
pleasure to the eye for the reason that it is not an 
obyious one. In addition to whatever pleasing effects 
of form and colour may be built upon a skeleton of 
this sort, there is a certain interest in tracing out the 
more or less intricate plan on which such a design 
has been constructed. This applies not only to the 
lines upon which a design is built, but to its entire 
treatment. While simplicity is often pleasing, there 
is more room for novelty in the direction of less 
obyious effects. It is not always desirable simply to 
produce a pattern upon a ground. The quality of 
mystery has a great charm, and whatever may De 
thought, in an artistic sense, of the work of some 
trained designers, it is impossible not to admire the 
ingenuity displayed by them in producing effects 
which almost defy analysis. Such designs frequently 
depend entirely for their effect upon colour. Ground 
and figure are so ingeniously blended that in black 
and white the design would be meaningless. 

Balance and even distribution are all-important in 
a carpet, and the beginner should copy out four 
repeats of his sketch, and, haying filled in either the 
ground or the figure with colour, should study its 
effect when foreshortened from every point of view. 
Faults are stire to arise: a number of patches of the 
ground will form an ugly stripe; a curve which appears 
graceful will, when repeated, run into a straight line ; 
the most prominent objects will be found crowded 
together on one line, leaving another comparatively 
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empty, and so on. And though a deliberate inten- 
tional stripe, caused by the repetition of similar 
objects may be, in the opinion of some artists, an 
agreeable feature in a carpet, I think all will admit, 
that accidental stripes, caused by careless distribution, 
are objectionable. All long straggling lines should be 
avoided, if possible; they are almost certain to cause 
stripes.. Where long stems or scrolls are necessary, 
they should be broken and disguised, either by others 
crossing them, by objects laid upon them, or when 
found to cause striping, by radical alterations in 
their direction. Wherever lines show a tendency to 
run in one direction, this should be counteracted by 
others leading across, so that the eye will be led 
hither and thither, and a sense of even yet irregular 
distribution conveyed. Main stem lines should never 
be confined to one breadth. Bi-lateral symmetry 
should as a rule be avoided: a pattern arranged in 
this way can only be seen to advantage from one 
point of view. 

Borders should not be too unlike their fillings, nor 
should they be mere repetitions of them. They should 
not have objects similar to those of the filling on a 
smaller scale. If the same features are used, they 
should be at least as large, if not larger, than in the 
filling. As a rule, borders should be somewhat free 
and bold, and without strikingly marked figures, such 
as would be likely to come in awkwardly when the 
border is ‘‘ mitred ” at the corners of a carpet. The 
repeat of a border need not be to the same length as 
the filling, unless in the case of geometrical patterns; 
and in the case of long repeats of filling, the border, for 
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reasons of economy, should be shorter. This does not 
apply to Kidder squares. (See p. 21.) 

I may have seemed, in some of these remarks, to 
depart from my intention of saying nothing on the 
purely artistic aspect of carpet designing. When 
experience has been acquired, originality of treatment 
should not, of course, be fettered by any such rules, 
butI think that beginners, at all events, will do weil to 
observe them, and they may be assured that neglect 
of them will be an objection in the eyes of a manufac- 
turer. They are the outcome of practical experience, 
not only in the production of designs, but in their 
practical application under all sorts of conditions. 
Even distribution and the avoidance of marked lines 
are of great value when carpets have to be applied to 
rooms of out-of-the-way shapes. It is not uncommon 
for designs of great merit to be rejected because of 
the impossibility of adapting them to awkward floor 
spaces. 

A designer should always try to think out the modi- 
fications which his idea may have to undergo in prac- 
tical use. For instance, if he draw an Axminster stair 
carpet, it should be so arranged that its filling can be 
made into a repeating pattern to cover large landings. 
This will have to be done sooner or later, and should 
be kept in view from the outset. 

If anyone should feel (or fancy) himself strong 
enough to disregard the rules I have indicated, he 
should at least form a definite mental picture of the 
way in which his design will be adapted to all sorts of 
odd shapes and sizes, considering how each piece will 
look, not only in itself, but in its relation to others, 
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how it can be adapted to an L shaped room, to one 
with a bay window out of the centre, to a corridor 
of varying width, etc. 

A word or two in conclusion as to methods of 
execution. 

Designs should be painted in solid body colour or 
distemper. Dry powder colours ground up with gum 
are best, but they should dry flat, not glossy. A 
definite number of shades should be decided upon 
before commencing, and enough of each to complete 
the design should be mixed in separate dishes. There 
should be no making up of tints with the brush on 
the palette, as in water-colour painting. If, in making 
alterations, one colour be laid over another, the last 
should be so solidly painted that it will dry to exactly 
the same tint as it has in other parts of the design. 

I have endeavoured in all that I have said, to address 
myself to an imaginary young designer, who, while 
he desires to do good, artistic work, is also alive to 
the fact that he cannot. always force his own ideas 
upon a half-educated public. 

If a sketch be first made in pencil, all trace of the 
pencil outlines should be covered. If it is intended 
that an outline shall be used in the finished design, it 
should be painted in boldly, and of a thickness 
proportional to its intended full size. To make the 
outline finer than this is misleading; it gives the design 
more delicacy than it can possibly have in the finished 
fabric. A design painted in thin washes of colour 
with pencil outline showing through is also very mis- 
leading, for in the full size there will be nothing 
corresponding to the pencil, and each mass of colour 
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will have to depend for definition solely upon its rela- 
tion of depth or of tint to the shades surrounding it. 

One-quarter full size is a good scale for a small 
sketch, but if there is a tendency to overcrowd with 
detail, one-sixth is preferable. 

It may be useful to sum up what has been said 
in a few practical rules for the guidance of young 
designers : 

I. Never make a design vaguely for “a carpet.” 
Always have a definite fabric in view. Having chosen 
this, study its special requirements, as to number and 
arrangement of colours, and as to the special ruled 
paper to be used for it, and keep to it till you have 
mastered them. 

U. Remember that colour is more essential than 
design to the success of a carpet. Unless you area 
born colourist don’t attempt Axminster, other than 
simple effects. 

III. Keep a piece of the fabric for which you are 
working beside you. Keep also a piece of the special 
ruled paper from which it is woven, and carry out 
portions if not the whole of your work on this, full 
size. ۱ 

TY. Copy out and lay together several repeats of 
5 first rough sketch, to avoid striping and awkward 

es. 

Y. Use body colour only. Keep each tint solid, 
level, and distinct. Pencil outlines must not show. 
Forms must be indicated by masses of colour alone, 
or if outline be used, keep in mind its thickness in full 
sized design. 

ALEXANDER MILLAR. 
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THE PREPARATION OF DESIGNS FOR 
WOVEN FABRICS. 


To attempt in a few pages to cover the field of design- 
ing for woven fabrics would be only to court failure ; 
under such circumstances, all that is possible to do is 
to drop a few seeds here and there, in the hope that 
they may fall into congenial soil and in due season 
spring up and bear fruit. 

It is a hopeless attempt even to enumerate the 
myriad varieties of woven fabrics. The spider weaves. 
his web, and the designer other men’s fortunes, good 
or bad, as the case may be, and whether or no the 
designer is able to weave his own fortune, he bears 
no small part in weaving the artistic reputation of 
his nation; and in this, as in every other branch of 
creative art, the character of the man will be seen in 
his work, and to designing may be applied the words 
originally used of writing and painting— 

“ High is our calling, friend! Creative Art, 
Whether the instrument of pen she use, 

‘Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues, 
Demands the service of a mind and heart, 
Though sensitive yet in their weakest part, 


Heroically fashioned.” 
(Sonnet to Haydon.—WORDSWORTE.) 
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The designer has indeed advantages over the poet 
and the painter, whose demands on the imagination 
may be, and often must be, greater than his, for he 
is able to delight touch, sight, and imagination alike 
by textures heavy with velvet and gold, or light as 
gossamer; by colours rich as the hues of sunset, or 
transparent as the lightest cloud; by stately pattern, 
flowing line, or suggestive allegory. 

The glowing descriptions of fabries found in the 
“Arabian Nights ” afford striking evidence of the hold 
woven fabrics have on the Eastern imagination, but 
even this imaginative magnificence palls before the 
actual productions of more prosaic modern times ; and 
as a single example, it is sufficient to point to the 
history of silk weaving—full of charming legend and 
historical interest, whether written in China, Asia 
Minor, Persia, India, Italy, France, or England—as 
proof that the best and most pleasing effects with 
fabrics have been obtained when the imagination of 
the designer has been at once bold and sensitive. 


Turning from general principles to particular appli- 
cations we find the embarrassment due to multipli- 
city; a selection is necessary, and as briefly as may 
be the following will be treated in order: Notting- 


ham lace curtains, Madras muslins, crêpe muslins, * 


tapestries so-called, chenilles, furniture silk or silk 
damasks, brocatelles, brocades, and Genoese velvets. 
Now the necessary qualifications for designing for 
woven fabrics are similar to those required in drawing 
for other decorative materials, and comprises the 
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ability to arrange agreeable forms in a manner which 
will repeat and still be agreeable. _ 

NoTTINGHAM Lace Currains.—These are fabrics 
which. supply decorations for the cottager’s home and 
the millionaire’s mansion. In their finer qualities 
they possess so exquisite a delicacy of tone and fabric 
as almost to make one regret that the “art muslin,” 
so popular to-day, has been so severe a competitor. 

In designing for lace curtains the method usually 
adopted is to paint with flake-white on tracing-paper, 
or on blue or black paper. But although those who 
design exclusively for Nottingham laces usually com- 
mence their work by sketching direct on to the ruled 
paper, the designer for all-round fabrics should be 
content to use tracing-paper, or black or blue paper, 
and first block out his sketch with charcoal, fit his 
repeats accurately to a line, then commence with a 
brush charged with flake white. When he requires 
to represent a figure in solid cloth he will lay the colour 
solidly and heavily, and the half-tones will be repre-. 
sented by graduating the colour in use“ These are 
then copied by the draughtsman on specially-ruled 
paper, made for the purpose, of which there are 
numerous sizes, the coarsest being for the common 
quality, the finest for the best. When the draughts- 
man has finished the entire design on ruled paper it 
is an exact representation of the curtain with all its 
numerous thread meshes and net effects, every dot, 
line, and detail is shown and studied, and all this is 
seen again in the repetition of his work in cloth. 

Tn this trade the standard widths are verynumerous, 
almost inch by inch from 36 to 86, and in lengths 
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from 2 yards to 4 yards; the commonest qualities are 
in the narrowest widths, and vice versä. The sizes 
most popular are as follows: 

2 yards long 36” to 40” wide. 

27 ”52 در ”44 ” ور 8 

34 ” ” 56” ” 60” 27 

4 ” » 60” 27 86” ” 
The gauges, or number of shutes to the inch, are, for 

2 yards long 5 to 8 to the inch. 

7 دو 9 7 5 ” ” 3 

3) ” 27 5 ” 14 7 27 

14 در 8 ” 7 4 

Therefore it is evident that the smallest sizes receive 

the coarsest work. 
. The length of the design is immaterial, but it is 
well not to overdo it; if the design does not suffer 
with a 15” repeat do not make it 20”. In all woven 
fabrics the repeat, as regards width, is a “side” 
repeat, therefore the repeat of the filling of the curtain 
is a divisor of the entire filling. 

The curtain generally has for its composition the 
centre or filling, the side borders, and bottom border ; 
the borders may be divided from the centre or filling 
by the “insertion.” The border is bounded on the 
outside by the “outer guard” or, in other words, a 
yery narrow border, to which is sometimes added a 
scalloped edging for taping. The two side borders 
need not necessarily be of the same width or design, 
and the bottom border (sometimes a dado) may be 
wider than either of the sidés, or equal in width to 
them, and may be of the same design as the side or 
one of the sides, or similar in character but different 
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in form; of course you will realize the necessity for 
making the border the same length of repeat as the 
filling, or a divisor of the filling; you may show the 
side border also at the bottom of the curtain if 
economy in drawing is necessary, and the design is 
suitable, providing that the repeat of the bottom 
border is the same as the width of the repeat of the 
filling; in this case the corner of your curtain must 
be so arranged that the top and the inner sides of the 
corner are joined to the borders thus (fig. 1). 

You may also arrange your design in a symmetrical 
manner, letting it “fold” (fig. 5) in the centre; if you 
wish to avoid the severity of this form, you may draw 
a free centre, and by allowing yourself a few inches on 
both sides of the centre, arrange that the reverse of the 
left side meets the right of your free centre (see fig. 1). 
In this class of work you have freedom in many ways; 
in fact, for an ambitious design you may use the whole 
width of the curtain, and the repeat need only be 
considered with reference to the height. The plan of 
repeat in this case is seen in fig. 2. 

The designer may now see the extent of the facilities 
which Nottingham lace offers. 

Another plan is to design a wide and a narrow border 
for the sides, thus suggesting, when both curtains 
are hung, the idea of the wide border inclosing the 
whole width of the two curtains. It is not necessary 
to use always the insertion; you may find it effective 
to arrange your centre as a panel by allowing “ air” 
or plain open net-work between the filling and border. 

The dado curtain, which just now is not much in 
demand, consists in a very wide bottom decoration, 
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_as in figs. 2, 8, and 4; but an extension of the principle 


shown in the arrangement of the bottom border of 
fig. 1 is less extravagant. 

You may be as severe as you please by separating 
your dado and borders from the filling by straight 
lines thus (fig. 8), or you may shape the form for your 
inner panel, or centre, or filling, by curved or definite 
lines thus (fig. 4). Do not forget that the repeat of the 
filling should be clear of the dado, and should com- 
mence, say, at the line A, fig. 5, see also fig. 1; below 
the line A, you will do well to make a start or free 
commencement for your filling. 

You are at liberty to do away entirely with any 
dividing insertion, as in fig. 5, and this applies to the 
ordinary bordered (as distinct from dado) curtains. 
In this case you either arrange your design so that 
the weight is on the outsides, and your arrangement 
for the filling leads out from the border, or otherwise, 
to the more delicately rendered centre; or you may. 
apply the suggestion previously given, of allowing a 
plain apparent band of delicate network to separate 
these portions (fig. 5). The border may be separated 
from the filling with or without a definite “guard ” 
or “insertion” (A, fig. 2) ; if without, an edging may 
be formed by the regular and even terminations of 
the forms which constitute the border (fig. 5); or you 
may have the weight entirely near the outer guard, 
and lead the border gradually into the filling. 

The outer guard or finish may be of straight lines, 
forming a narrow border of 1” or 14” or more, or what 
is more relished, a scallop edging (B, fig. 2); or the 
guard may be shown and the scallop edging also 
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added ; this edging is supposed to be bound with tape 
for stability and finish. 
In Nottingham lace, the effects aimed at are an 
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imitation by machinery of the hand and pillow laces, 

such as the Point, Valenciennes, Guipure, etc., etc. 
One might fill volumes making suggestions for 

arrangements, but here I must leave them to the 
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individuality of the designer, and proceed to mention 
the styles which are generally—I do not say suitably 
—applied to this industry. It would be possible to 
readily dispose of them in a general sentence, because 
I think that every conceivable style has been adopted, 
and any suitable arrangement that you could suggest 
with white, on blue, black, or tracing paper, providing 
you drew to a practical scale, could be carried out. 
As the majority of houses have these curtains in 


` their front windows, you will not have far to. go to see 


the various styles in yogue. The imitation of old 
hand-work laces is popular, free floral designs always 
so, for they are legion; in fact you may work in the 
style of the vigorous Rococo, the solid Louis Quatorze, 
the delicate Louis Seize, the intermediary Louis 
Quinze, the realistic floral styles or the more con- 
ventional adaptation of floral forms, and of course in 
all the known historical pure lace examples. But it 
seems to the writer that in lace a severe style suffers ; 
an Egyptian design, for instance, is very colourless, 
and the more conventional the idea the more it 
suffers, that is to say if treated solidly; in lace 
you must be fanciful and delicate in treatment. 
Crére.—This fabric is used for curtains, anti- 
macassars, etc.; though not so generally employed as 
Nottingham lace or Madras muslin, it is one of consi- 
derable merit from the designer’s point of view. It is 
heavier than Madras, and less harsh than the ordinary 
quality of Nottingham lace, it carries more precise 
weaving, permits of coloured wefts, can be finely 
worked, expresses form well, and drapes effectively. ۰ 
The foundation of the ‘‘crépe”’ is like a fine thin can- 
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vas, generally of écru colour; the weft employed is 
usually of coloured wool yarn; the outlines of the 
design are clearly expressed, but when you come to 
half tones, you must represent these by a colour 
corresponding to the mixture of the foundation and 
the weft either in fine or broad effects, according to 
the form you are expressing. One, two, three, or 
four colours are permitted in this material, but rarely 
more than two shuttles in a line, and the method of 
employing these colours is on the same principle as 
explained undel the heading of Madras muslins. 

Now with reference to sizes, if the designer is not 
acquainted with the precise width of the fabric for 
which he is drawing, let him take for his standard 
the divisor of a yard. Most woven goods, excepting 
those of the costlier kinds, such as dress brocades, silk 
damasks, Genoese velvets, run in multiples of quarter 
yards. If you examine table-linen damask, you will 
find it is, as ù rule, so many quarter yards by so many 
quarter yards, thus: 8/4 x 8/4, or 6/4 x 8/4, or 8/4 x 
10/4, that is to say, in other words: 2 yds. x2 yds., 
1} yds. x 2 yds., and 2 yds. x 2} yds. Tapestries, 
carpets, chenilles, muslins of the Madras kind, are 
usually reckoned in a similar way, although there 
may be intermediate sizes. Therefore it will not be 
far wrong to make crépe designs in this proportion. 
Curtain designs, however, should not be less than 54” 
wide, with their border, according to the width, 8 to 
10 ins. for the narrower, slightly more for wider kinds. 
Antimacassars are also made in “quarter” widths, thus 
- a 9" turnover “point” or “gather” design for 18’, the 
length may be 27” or 36”; of course a 9” side repeat is 
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available for the width also; 3 ft. x 3 ft. is also useful 
either for an antimacassar or small table cover of this 
fabric. 

Mapras Musuins constitute a far more important 
industry. In this very decorative material you have 
a lace effect more flexible and soft in texture than 
“lace” itself; you may design for really fine and 
small, as well as for large, effects in one, two, or three 
colours; the large sizes usually employ several wefts. 
The sizes for this class of goods are generally based 
on a divisor of the yard, although manufacturers 
frequently indulge in particular sizes. Thus one 
gives widths for filling designs 8”, 10)”, 12", 133", Se 
Another, 10”, 12”, 14”, 18”, and 24”. The height is 
immaterial. For bordered curtains, 8”, 9”, and 10”, of 
border, and similar widths of repeat of filling. Dados, 
or wide borders, as explained under “Nottingham 
Laces,” are frequently used. It is well to vary the 
weight of the separate parts of the ornament. Gene- 
rally speaking you may take for granted that it is 
better to employ small broken up effects than to at- 
tempt large flat ones. For in this material you have 
an opposite aim to that in a wall-paper design for 
one printing; a single-print design well distributed, 
if decently coloured, even if the subject be common- 
place, is inyariably pleasing, although (or because) 
it is simple. But in Nottingham, Madras, and lace 
goods generally, a heavy mass of unbroken tone or 
colour is not satisfactory. The fabric is, in the first 
place, light in itself; you may have a bold design if 
you please, but it must have lightness; it should be 
yaried in weight; the material depends for its effect 
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upon light passing through it, therefore give light 
its opportunity, and design in conjunction with this 
helpmate. 

The illustrations figs. 6, 7, 8, and 9, show portions 
of two designs photographed from the cloth and from 
the design paper. 


FIG. 6. SINGLE Cover MADRAS MUSLINS. PHOTOGRAPHED 
FROM THE DESIGN PAPER. FULL SIZE. 


Figs. 6 and 7 are for single cover-Madras, known 
in the trade as Standard Scotch Glass as a 7” 
Madras. The design on the point paper is about the 
same size as the figure on the cloth, but if done on a 
finer cloth, say on 8" or 9°, the cloth pattern would 
come out an ¿th or +t+h smaller than the design. The 
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groundwork is woven with fine yarns, so as to make 
the material transparent, and also to display the 
pattern, which is wrought upon it in heavier yarns ; 
the groundwork being produced by the manipulation 
of heddles, the figure by the Jacquard machine, by 
means of cards cut as indicated on the design. Two 


ifi FIG. 7. PORTION OF THE DESIGN IN Fic. 6. PHOTOGRAPHED 
Phi! FROM THE WOVEN FABRIC. FULL SIZE. 

mae 

1 1 shuttles are employed in making the first pattern ; 
i the one carries the ground yarn, and the other follows 
1 with the figuring yarn shot about of each. 

3 In weaving this fabric, the weft threads stretch 
4) from side to side, the fine weft is interwoven in the 


ground of the cloth all the way across, the heavy 
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yearn floats out where no figure is required; these 
floating parts are cut away by means of a clipping 
machine (working not unlike a grass-cutting machine), 
which leaves only the interwoven parts as shown on 
the design. The whole fabric can be produced white, 
or with the ground white and coloured figures, or with 
both in different colours. Patterns can be specially 
arranged for curtains with borders differing from 
their centres. All-over patterns for piece goods are 
woven in every conceivable style, in fact, nearly any 
kind of design that may be sketched on paper can 
be reproduced in the cloth. This fabric looks the 
same on either surface. With regard to the style of 
pattern, it should be remembered that, as the material 
is so soft and pliable, it falls naturally into artistic 
lines when draped, hence it is applied to numerous 
purposes, such as draping walls, furniture, curtains, 
dresses, etc., etc. 

The second pattern (figs. 8 and 9) is of the finer 
quality known as an 8”; there are 3 shuttles employed 
in weaving it, the fine ground shuttle, and two heavy 
weft shuttles, one of the heavy wefts forming the foliage, 
the other the flowers and various other parts indicated 
by the designer: in some portions both of the heavy 
roves are interlaced for shading and heavier effects. In 
the class of designs known as chintz patterns, the one 
heavy shuttle is constantly running to form the foliage 
or prevailing colour, the other heavy shuttle, after 
finishing one part of the pattern in the required colour, 
is withdrawn, and a different colour introduced, accord- 
ing to the chintzing indicated. In this second design, 
as in the first pattern, some parts do not show all this, 
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as they have been clipped away. In what is called 
double cover, like the second design, only two colours 
run parallel across. In three-cover patterns three 
colours run in similar fashion. From two to eight 
colours are put in when “chintzing” in lengthways 
without adding to the cover of the fabrie; some 
very pretty effects are got by weaving in coloured 
silk, cotton, and tinselled yarns.’ 

Therefore, in the simplest form of production, you 
have two wefts for the development of form and colour 
for this material, one to assist the foundation, and a 
heavy weft for colour; you may, as before mentioned, 
use your heavy shuttle to express small solid masses 
with the foundation as its groundwork and base, or 
you may indulge in larger forms and utilize the foun- 
dation to give subtlety of tone to the interior of your 
forms, or it may be that it is desirable to show an 
effect with the reverse treatment by working solid 
from the centre of the forms and merging your design 
into the foundation by its aid; this depends upon the 
character of the design and the taste of the designer. 

It is not usual for single-cover effects to have colour 
other than cream-white, or écru. For double-cover 
goods you have three wefts, two being heavy wefts, 
as explained; from these two you may obtain a third 
or half tone effect by interweaving; of course you 
will avail yourself of the privilege of opening out each 
weft with the help of the foundation if necessary, so 


1 I am indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. Lang and Co., of 
Ingram Street, Glasgow, and Watling Street, London, the well- 
known manufacturers of this fabric, for the practical particulars 
furnished. 
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that you may have in double cover each weft solid in 
effect and half tone in effect by the help of the founda- 
tion, and you may obtain a fifth effect by the mixing 
of the two heavy wefts together. 

Now when you only require two colours to work all 
over the design, you have perfect freedom in placing 
your forms in any disposition; but if you wish to 
limit yourself to the capacity of the double cover and 
require to use more colours, then you must arrange the 
coloured forms of your design in such a manner that 
they escape each other horizontally thus (see illustra- 
tion No. 10). 

By allowing the coloured heads to escape each other 
you may increase (as before explained) your number 
of colours without increasing the number of shuttles; 
for instance: in space 1 you may have your figure 
coloured with cream and red, 2nd space with cream 
and yellow, 8rd space with blue and cream, 4th space 
with gold colour and cream. You may carry this 
idea to further elaboration, but after a certain point 
it becomes more expensive to produce, and it should 
always be borne in mind, that everything which tends 
to increase the cost of production limits the chances 
of the design being carried out. This explanation will 
probably serve to show what may be done when two 
heavy wefts are used in the same line, and these wefts 
again substituted for two others for different 0ف‎ 
of the design. 

Taresırıes.—The fabrics sold by this name are in 
so many varieties that it is absolutely impossible to 
attempt more than a general deseription. There is 
the tapestry which relies for its effect upon the utiliza- 
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tion of various coloured cotton warps shot with one, 
two, or more wefts of good or indifferent yarns; then 
there is a material, also known as tapestry, in which 
jute is largely used in conjunction with wools or 
cottons; then we come to a better cloth, in which 
good wools and selected cottons are employed, and 
again, the honest fabric, composed of the best wools, 
dyed in fast colours, which, being practically an ever- 
lasting material, is always worthy of a design of 
classical and sterling merit. 

Then we have a “ tapestry ” still richer, composed of 
silk ground and wool wefts, which is equally or even 
more durable than the “all wool,’ according to the 
quality of its raw material; but in these days when, 
under the influence of competition, cotton cloth can be 
made to imitate silk velvet, it really requires an 
expert to discriminate between a good and bad quality, 
although an unexperienced purchaser may quickly 
gain experience by subjecting his bargains to slight 
wear, or exposing them in a sunny aspect. 

As all woven fabrics are composed of warps and 
wefts, the wefts being horizontal and at right angles 
to the warps, and almost invariably constituting the 
valuable portion of the fabric, an intelligent examina- 
tion of any goods in this class will explain a great deal. 
To aid the examination, endeavour to discover what 
proportion of effect is due to the warp, and how many 
colours of warp are shown in a perpendicular line. Note 
also the number of coloured wefts, examine carefully to 
discover how many colours of weft are employed in the 
same horizontal line; if three colours are apparent, you 
will know that three shuttles were employed. Even 
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when using so-called “three colours,” by “ planting ” 
your forms so as to entirely or even partially escape 
each other, you may obtain an effect of six colours 
by changing the shuttles in the way explained under 
“ Madras muslins.” This is independent of the half 
tones effected by intermixing the wefts. 

Now in designing for tapestry do not forget that the 
actual fabric shows an outline composed of small steps 
or squares, therefore in drawing your design it is as 
well, although you use true and actual curves, to 
remember that they will be represented in the cloth 
by horizontal and perpendicular lines; very short 
lines, probably perhaps only th of an inch, but 
none the less strictly perpendicular and horizontal— 
and not curved. Therefore if you describe a curve 
which, before it quickens, is in the main horizontal, 
you will discover it in the cloth as an actual hori- 
zontal line; the same holds good of perpendicular 
lines. Consequently, if you draw a small circular 
_ figure, the result will in all probability be square, or 
very nearly so; but the greater the circumference 
of the figure to be expressed, the more faithful will 
it appear. Therefore, if you make a curve which 
is very subtle and inclines in a horizontal or per- 
pendicular direction, it must needs be represented 
by a true horizontal or perpendicular edge; and 
unless the feature of the design requires this character, 
it is advisable to draw your curves so that they 
avoid making right angles to the perpendicular. 

The sizes invariably for all kinds of ‘‘ Tapestry ” are 
based upon the multiple 9”, but it must be borne in 
“mind that manufacturers frequently employ different 
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methods, and as the variety of the so-called ٠“ tapes- 
tries” is almost numberless, the sizes and particulars 
of each fabric cannot be enumerated; but as a rule, 
you are generally safe in making the repeat 9” or 18” 
wide, with chase or side repeat, and the length must be 
governed by the requirements of the design. Of 
course, the greater the length of repeat, the greater 
the cost of its reproduction in cloth. 

With reference to the manner of the repeat, it may 
be, as already stated, a chase or side repeat, or it may 
be a “point,” “ gathered,” or “reversing ” design, that 
is to say, an absolutely symmetrical composition. 

Tapestries are used for furniture covering, hangings, 
table covers etc., etc. For curtains and table covers 
a border is generally added ; in designing these the re- 
quirements stated under “lace curtains” holds equally 
good, viz., that the length repeat of the border must 
be in the same proportion as that of the filling; for 
instance, if your filling is 18” in length, the border 
should he 18”, or 9”, or 6”, a divisor of 18”, the repeat 
of the filling. 

A dado is very frequently an important decorative 
improvement to a curtain, and its repeat across the 
width frequently follows the repeat of the filling ; 
however, if the filling has a small repeat, or even a 9” 
turnover, you are permitted greater freedom so long 
as you keep to a simple multiple of the filling repeat, 
and have due regard to the width of thecurtain. For 
instance, we will assume the curtain to be 14 yards 
(54”) wide, and say each border takes up 9”, leaving 
36” for the filling, this is utilized by a repeat of four 9” 
side repeats, ‘or two 18” side repeats, or three 12” side 
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repeats, or two 9” turnover (equal to 18”) repeats. 
In the case of the 9” filling repeats, you will 
probably require an 18” repeat in the dado, either 
“side” or “ turnover,” the 12” filling repeat must 
however be limited to a 12” dado repeat; the 
bottom border of course follows the dado and filling- 
in repeats. You may for special purposes and effects 
work from the centre of your dado, and spread out 
right and left until you approach the border. Another 
method which has been mentioned under lace curtains 
(see fig. 1) is that of the free centre; in this case you 
avoid the severity of the absolute “ turnover,” and 
allow yourself a moderate space right and left of the 
imaginary centre line, arranging your design so that 
the ornament on the left, and its reverse on the right, 
both unite with the right and left of the ornament 
composing the free centre. Regarding the termination 
of the dado, it may either be separated from the 
filling by a straight border, or it may have a panel 
finish, with, say, an arched termination (in which case 
you have the opportunity for commencing a free start 
for your filling, as all the space below the highest 
point of the dado is free for your ornament); or you 
may make your dado the starting point for your filling, 
that is to say, you allow the filling to grow out of it 
without any definite borders or finishes. 

The dimensions of your dado in height depend 
upon the requirements of the design. You may find 
2-ft. sufficient, and on the other hand you may feel 
that 3 ft. 6 in. in height barely satisfies your ambi- 
tion, but to choose a size beyond this would probably 
prevent the sale of your design. 
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As regards the number of colours to be used, you 
will rarely discover more than six colours in a line, 
even in the best qualities. Two, three, or four colours 
are more general. 

With reference to the cheaper fabric before alluded 
to, in which the coloured warp makes a conspicuous 
feature, you may with two or three coloured warps, 
and a couple of wefts, perform wonders. 

Do not forget that warps, which are inferior in 
quality to the wefts, should not be utilized in pre- 
ference to the wefts; they may occur as decorative 
adjuncts, but not as main constituents of the fabric, 
therefore they should keep their place as outlines, 
centres, diapers, and small effects interspersed by 
wefts. 

Respecting a very cheap quality of “ tapestry ” (?) 
made of jute, in which all the decoration depends on 
the warp, it is hardly worth while to enlarge; it is 
of foreign introduction, and though clever, and often 
artistic in effect, is, in the writer’s opinion, nasty to 
live with, and because this variety is only made abroad 
it will scarcely come within the scope of English 
designers. 

CHENILLE.—This is a fabric which gives delightful 
scope to the colourist ; theoretically he is unlimited in 
this respect, he can use twenty colours, and be con- 
sidered modest, may use forty and be considered 
reasonable; again; he is assisted considerably by the 
delightful texture, which is softer than velvet, and 
drapes like soft silk. It is a fabric of cut pile of fine 
wool dyed in every conceivable shade, therefore every 
possible colour effect is obtainable, and the excellence 
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of the texture enhances the richness of the colouring 
to the fullest extent. Indeed, the fabric for its effect 
relies essentially upon its colouring. 

The designer has considerable latitude as regards 
the size of his repeats and their arrangement. All 
those suggested under “ Lace Curtains ” and ** Tapes- 
tries’’ are possible. Indeed, one may even go 
further, and in order that the design may have an 
effect of greater freedom and variety, its repeats may 
be so arranged that the objects of the first are reversed 
in the second. This is done by weaving the second 
repeat from left to right, instead of from right to left. 

Chenille, unlike any of the fabrics mentioned 
hitherto, has the design already woven with a weft of 
which each strand contains its separate portion of the 
design, and the continuous weft falls into its right 
place, strand by strand, as the weaver throws the 
shuttle in the process of “ setting.” Perhaps a clearer 
illustration of this would bé to assume that you have 
made an entirely coloured drawing of a chenille curtain 
14 yards wide. Then you proceed to rule lines across 
it, say ¿th of an inch apart; now you will cut this 
into strips, and join ends of the strips in consecutive 
order, then by the aid of your imagination change your 
strips of design into a very yielding and flexible cord 
of various coloured wools, and there you have your 
chenille curtain. Now this is conveyed by means of 
the shuttle and secured by loops and ties in its progress 
across the loom; if accurately calculated, the No. 2 
of your strip falls over No. 1, No. 4 over No. 3, and 
so on until the first. repeat is completed; the con- 
tinuation of this builds the fabric. 
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Fig. 11 shows an apparently extended field by 
reason of the design being a “ self-repeat.” In itself 
this is not economical; but by reversing the repeat 
you obtain the desired results with considerable saving 
to the manufacturer, because when the first repeat is 
woven the weaver commences to discharge the shuttle 
from the side opposite to that on which he began. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the objects woven on the 
left side must appear on the right. This arrange- 
ment is termed a “right and left.” 

The repeats of this fabrie may also be based on the 
quarter yard and its multiple, the. borders also are 
generally 9” wide; but in more important varieties it is 
not so essential to adhere to these proportions. The 
use of this fabric is confined chiefly to curtains, sofa- 
backs or covers, and antimacassars, and the sizes in 
general use for the curtains are 1} yds. and 2 yds. in 
width, and 3 to 4 yds. in length. For sofa covers and 
for antimacassars 3 ft. x 1ft. 6 in., 8 ft. x 8 ft., 
8 ft. x 4 ft. 6 in. 

In preparing designs for chenille work the vehicle 
for colouring should be body colour mixed with gum 
in the usual manner. A substantial cartridge paper 
should be used, as the design is subject to considerable 
handling at the factory. 

Not only must the entire space of the actual design 
be coloured, but it is generally advisable to show on 
your design a little more than one complete section, 
so that the accuracy of the repeat is proved. 

In designing for antimacassars or sofa-backs in 
the sizes named above you have the entire field free 
to work, with no repeats to study. 
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SILKEN FABRICS. 


The industry of silk weaving possesses an unique 
history, intensely interesting, and full of legend. It 
is one which may claim precedence over all other 
woven fabrics, not simply on account of its antiquity, 
but also for the marvellous quality of the material 
it fashions. Our space, however, does not permit 
us to touch on its legendary or historical aspects, 
and therefore we must adhere strictly to the utilitarian 
side of the subject, and even this must have its limit, 
for the fabrics in which silk is employed as a feature 
are beyond enumeration, therefore it will be best to 
limit the description to those composed entirely of 
silk which are used for furniture decorations. 

„ Sınk Damask.—The scale of the design must in width 
be the whole or a divisor of 21 in., 313 in., or 68in. Its 
height is practically immaterial, but it should be kept 
within reasonable limits. When the height exceeds the 
width more graceful designs are generally produced, 
because you then avoid ““squareness” in your work, 
yet it must be borne in mind that the more extrava- 
gance you permit yourself in the design, the greater 
the cost of production, therefore if you require a long 
length for your repeat, you must be assured that 
the advantage gained is worth the cost. Now, in 
designing for silks, it is very pleasant to be able to 
work them in colour, but, judging from personal ex- 
perience, the manufacturer does not require coloured 
drawings; for furniture silks, such as are used for 
curtains and chair coverings, it is sufficient to work the 
design on a white or tinted paper with crayon, pencil, 
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or charcoal if very tenderly used, in outline, and when 
relief is required, the shadows may be represented by 
means of the stump, the pencil, or the crayon, in a 
manner somewhat similar to the usual execution of 
a drawing from the cast. The brush is useful here, 
providing you are not too lavish with it. The shading 
is effected by the interweaving of the ground and 
figure colours, and must be sparingly and judiciously 
used; if employed to a large extent it will be at the 
expense of the brilliancy of the fabric and the strength 
of the design. 

The richest and most effective part of silk damask is 
its ground; the manufacturer naturally insists that 
the fabric should have all the advantage of this in 
quantity of area. Therefore arrange your design ac- 
cordingly; if you cut it up too much with shading 
or half tone you spoil your contrast, therefore the 
mass of ornament should be in solid close weft: this, 
unlike the ground, is comparatively dull. The ground 
resembles satin, the figure what is commonly under- 
stood as silk; the half tone is a combination of the two. 
` Do not be led away by the impression that because 
you are dealing with silk you may design without 
reference to breadth of detail; fine as silk is, it has for 
general purposes its limit; therefore, do not put 
numberless serrations to a small leaf, or a quantity of 
stamens to a flower centre, but introduce as few as 
will possibly serve to express and suggest your 
idea. 

BaocATELIE, 一 Thig is a heavier fabric than silk 
damask, and backed with more solid substance; in 
the best qualities its effect is gorgeous. In this 
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you have again a facing entirely of silk, but the 
difference lies in the treatment; in silk damask you 
have an absolutely flat surface, in brocatelle the 
figure is raised, and, to use an untechnical expression, 
“ puffed.” The raised figure in this case being of satin 
has a far richer effect, and the richest effect is to be 
freely indulged; in fact, it is usual to show very little 
ground in brocatelle. In designing, remember that 
you draw boldly, quite in contrast to the procedure for 
silk damask designs. The typeof drawing applicable is 
similar to the bold single-print designs of old brocades 
and those of a damask type, imitated so frequently in 
modern wall papers. 

Although some of your forms may be small, they 
must be drawn, so to speak, large, without exceeding 
the space of a small object; for instance, if you wished 
to express the conventional six-petalled rosette you 
would suggest it by six regular curvatures round a 
circle, and you would not employ radiating lines from 
the centre, or it would be cut up into nothingness. 

The sizes for brocatelle usually follow the sizes 
given for silk damasks, namely: 103” side repeat or 
turnover, or 313” side repeat. Brocatelle is woven 21” 
to 63” in width. ۱ 

Brocape.—This is a costly fabric when honestly 
turned out; the silk is expensive, many colours are 
used, and the weft threads are so fine that a large 
amount of time is consumed, for only a few inches 
can be thrown daily. 

A pure silk brocade is a sumptuous and regal decora- 
tive fabric—one an. empress and her court might be 
suitably attired in. Good examples present supremely 
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majestic magnificence in the richness of their material, 
and wondrous beauty of colour. 

Therefore, when you design for this, invest your 
design with imperial dignity ; if you love not royalty, 
then at least have respect to the dignity of labour for 
which you are responsible in your design, and produce 
something really beautiful in form and exquisite in 
colour. A similar principle of manufacture is here 
involved as in the explanations already given under 
other woven fabrics, so that it is unnecessary to repeat 
a description of the process. The repeats in this fabric 
are generally divisors of 24”; several colours are used, 
and additional colours are introduced by the ‘‘plant- 
ing” arrangement without extra cost, but with extra 
effect, and elaborate detail may be indulged in. 

Mr. Purdon Clarke, in his lecture delivered at the 
Society of Arts, April 12th, 1892, makes interesting 
reference to a silk (designed by Owen Jones thirty years 
ago) manufactured by Messrs. Warner and Co. This 
fabric, he states, was woven in a hand loom controlled 
by three Jacquard machines, requiring a mounture and 
harness consisting of 29,088 threads in the width of 63”. 
Every one of those threads had a work to perform in 
forming the pattern, and, in the mounting of the loom, 
had been attached by a small glass pulley to one of the 
warp threads. The warp in this piece of 60 yards 
used up 1,022 miles of silk thread, and, in addition, 
757 miles of silk were consumed in the weft. Each of 
these warp and weft threads consists of fifteen fine ` 
threads as produced by the worm; thus the piece 
contains 26,355 miles of silk rolled off the cocoons. 
It required about 100,000 ‘cocoons to produce this 
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quantity. The repeats in the design are 28” in length, 
and, in consequence of the fineness of the texture of 
the material, 9,312 perforated cards had to be cut. 
These cards were laced to form an endless band, which 
measured 1,000 yards in length and weighed 54 ewt. 
The whole pack of cards had to be turned over each 
time the 28” of design was woven, each card taking its 
turn singly against the needles in face of the Jacquard 
cylinder, so raising and depressing the threads of 
warp, thus causing the opening through which the 
shuttle passed. The pattern, although only 28” long, 
required to be placed on ruled paper sufficiently large 
to show each visible thread; it then measured 16 ft. 
by 9 ft. 3°“, and contained 5,587,000 small squares. 
These details will give the designer some idea of 
the valuable aid he has to bring into play to give 
effect to his suggestions, and may help him to realize 
the difficulties he plans with a light heart, and so to 
consider whether by due attention to the exigencies of 
manufacture, it is not a really more artistic achieve- 
ment to gain the required end by using the most direct. 
and simple methods; as well as more to the interest 
of himself, the manufacturer, and all concerned, that 
economy of labour should be always allowed to weigh 
against mere’ extravagance of fancy. Where art is 
concerned, economy must not warp or cramp its 
expression; but caprice is not always art, and to 
employ recklessly all the resources of modern com-* 
merce for merely ephemeral work, is neither proof 
of genius, nor is it a habit likely to find favour with 


manufacturers. 
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DESIGNING FOR POTTERY. 
Winton P. Rix. 


ON POTTERY DESIGNING, AND ITS 
TECHNICAL LIMITATIONS. 


In all ages pottery has been valued far beyond the in- 
trinsic worth of its mere utility. From the earliest 
times the plasticity of clay has given it fascination for 
the “craftsman, owing to the remarkable ease with 
which the form can be manipulated or the surface 
embellished. 

From the simple thumb-dent repeated around a 
vessel, the decorator is lured on first to incisions with 
the forming tool, then through all the intricacy of 
interlacing line, so well exemplified in the old Runic 
and Celtic work, and next to the addition of raised 
ornament, more or less rude, but finally developing - 
into the chaste and elegant beauty of the Wedgwood 
bas-relief. 

When to this command of form and surface the pot- 
ter was able to add glaze and colour, a further and 
great advance was secured for his work. Emphasis 
could be given to certain features of the decoration ; 
high finish could be lavished on some parts; and, with 
increasing experience in the control of the tints them- 
selves during the firing, treatments altogether un- 
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known in the past have now become possible for the 
decorator. 

It might appear at first sight, to anyone visiting 
our great ceramic museums, as if so much had already 
been conceived and accomplished, that little re- 
mained to be achieved by others. Such, however, 
is not the case. As in music the possible combina- 
tions of the few simple notes of the gamut are unlimi- 
ted, and the field open to the musician is as vast as 
ever, so to the potter the possible changes in new and 
beautiful combination of glaze, body, form, colour, and 
texture are practically endless. 

It is true that the development of existing methods 
rather than the discovery of new ones gives scope to 
the ceramist of to-day, but, with the further advances 
of science in the perfecting of combustion by gas-fired 
kilns, even this has become possible. 

Out of the combination of some of these methods and 
materials all the beautiful and fascinating variety of 
pottery decoration emanates. But successful results 
can only be secured by a just conception of their limi- 
tations. True art demands the fitness of the material 
for the purpose desired, and the adaptation of the me- 
thod to the decoration contemplated. It is useless to 
design without first considering the limit of the mate- 
rial, and (which is more important still) without duly 
realizing how it can be carried into effect. 

Thus a bas-relief may be exquisitely finished ; 
each detail may be full of interest, crisp, and delicate 
in feeling; but the design, though quite appropriate 
for metal, may be wholly unsuitable for pottery, be- 
cause all the finer touches will be worn away from the 
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plaster mould after two or three replicas are taken 
in the clay. 

As an architect cannot carry out the elevation of his 
building successfully unless his plan be also before 
him, so the decorator cannot produce a fit design, or 
indeed originate any practically useful work, until he 
has fully mastered the qualities of the material which 
he is asked to embellish. The neglect of this has too 
often wrecked the best intentions of the artist, and 
marred his happiest conceptions. 

The decoration of pottery can therefore be success- 
fully accomplished only when artistic skill is combined 
with technical experience; otherwise “china paint- 
ing,” and all its train of cognate processes, becomes a 
chapter of woes and disappointments. The designer 
conceives what he cannot carry out, or he produces 
only to meet with the destruction of his work and the 
dashing of his brightest hopes. 

To a large extent these bitter experiences may be 
avoided by the study of their causes and the careful 
avoidance of needless risks.. Yet, at the best, pottery 
as a decorative material has its important limitations, 
and if these pages assist the reader in conquering the 
difficulties or minimizing the uncertainties of produc- 
tion in any of his attempts, their object will have been 
fulfilled. 


Form.—Apart from the limitation of method, the 
fitness of the form itself to the material and decora- 
tion needs careful thought. That indefinable quality 
which we call “good taste” is greatly dependent on 
this fitness and adaptation. 
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The principles of proportion governing all true form 
cannot here be treated with, but beyond this, the de- 


FIG. 1. For Fig. 2. For Fic. 3. For 
METAL. EARTHENWARE. STONEWARE. 


tails of shape must subserve the material of the object 
as well as its purpose. 


Fic. 4. For Fic, 5. For. 
SOLDERING. SPINNING. 


Thus Form No. 1, though possible in metal, is alto- 
gether unsuited for pottery, and needs to be modified 
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as No. 2 for earthenware, and No. 3 for stoneware, 
otherwise it would probably collapse in the firing. So 
also Forms 4 and 5 are adapted to “spinning” and 
soldering in metal, but in pottery would need to be 
moditied as Nos. 6 and 7. 

In considering the matter of utility we find more 
difficulty in defining limitations. Undoubtedly many 
objects are now produced in pottery for the purpose 
of embellishment only, displaying the beauty of the 
material itself, rather than for any specific use. In 


Fic. 6. For Fig. 7. 
POTTERY. 

such cases the demands of utility must fairly be 
confined to this intention. 

Thus a gracefully-formed ewer, as No. 2, might, as 
a vessel, be condemned, because it is so narrow at the 
mouth that it cannot be cleansed; and the handle is 
placed so high, that it cannot easily be used to pour 
from. Yet many graceful forms would be lost if we 
eschewed all vessels that could not admit the hand. 
Even on the score of utility such a vessel as No. 2 has 
its advantages. It can be closed with a cork, thus 
_ protecting the contents; while the high handle, though 
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less convenient for pouring, allows the vessel to ride 
more upright in carrying, therefore it is less liable to 


spill its contents (compare Figs. 8 and 9) 
when full. 

Hence, though some forms are to be 
commended as being “handy” for all 
purposes, the special intention must in 
this matter be the limitation of fitness. 

Q Thus a vessel designed for purposes of 
food needs constant and thorough cleans- 
ing, and cannot fitly possess a surface 
roughened by deep modelling or carving 


liable to hold dirt and difficult to clean 

(such as Fig. 10). 
Neither should the form of a vessel for 
beverages be such that portions of the 
Fic. 8. Hvne interior are too inaccessible to wipe out. 
BY HANDLE. The foot of the cream jug as in Fig. 11 
is badly designed on this account, and should be modi- 

fied as in Fig. 12. 


Fic. 9. TOBY JUG Fic. 10. Grass DISH. 
HUNG BY HANDLE. 


One has seen of late years much pottery decorated 
with imitation of natural flowers in high relief, such 
as roses with petals, exquisitely modelled it is true, but 
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wholly unsuitable for pottery, and a source of endless 
anxiety to the housewife, lest the fragile edges should. 
ke chipped by a careless touch. Yet what more com- 
pletely appropriate for ornamentation than this same 
design in metal, which can then be handled without 
fear of damage. 

Too often, also, utility of form is thoughtlessly sacri- 
ficed in the case of handles and spouts, though it 
deseryes the best attention. The spout of a toilet 
ewer, which should freely deliver its contents without 
splashing, is not unfrequently nipped in at the sides 
so that the water cannot be poured with any comfort ; 


$ ۷ 
FIG. 11. INCORRECT Foor. FIG. 12. Foor CORRECTED. 


while the handle may be so broad that the vessel, when 
full, can har dly be grasped, and is only to be lifted 
with inconvenience. 

The bases of many jugs and vases are ill- considered 
in proportion to their height, being so narrow that 
they are easily thrown out of equilibrium, especially 
when used for holding flowers. Such defects greatly 
mar a “thing of beauty,” which, so far from being 
a “joy for ever,” is a constant source of misery to 
its unfortunate possessor. 

Mareriau.— First in order of importance the deco- 
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rator will need to consider the material or “ body ” of 
which the object is to be formed. . On this foundation 
the labour of days or weeks may be lavished, and 
failure here may mean failure all along the line. 

This “body ” may be qualified in two ways: either 
by the actual ingredients of the clay itself, or by the 
temperature at which the object is fired. 

A vessel may be formed of clay which, to all appear- 
ance, is white and smooth as it leaves the potter’s 
hand, but, through the choice of defective material, 
may come from the firing specked with rust, dark and 
unsightly in colour, or blistered and distorted in form. 

So, too, a vase may be of suitable material, yet the 
firing may be insufficient to combine or vitrify its - 
particles to the required standard, and collapse may 
ensue at some subsequent stage. 

It is not here proposed to enter into the complex 
subject of ingredients for pottery, but to confine the 
attention to the nature of “ bodies ” usually available 
for ceramic decoration. 

Putting aside minor distinctions, and classifying 
them in the order of vitrifaction, these are :—Terr: 
Cotta.—F aience.—Majolica.— Earthen ware.— Stone- 
ware.—China.—Porcelain. 

Terra Corra is the term employed for any low- 
baked unglazed earth. It is especially suitable for 
modelling, because on its surface there is no interfe- 
rence with the play of light and shade, as-is the casc 
with all glazed wares. As a substitute for stone in 
architecture it also has its uses. 

For the amateur this material has special interest, 

` presenting as it does the least amount of technical diffi- 
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culty. His results are independent of glaze, and the 
varying amount of fire does not seriously mar his 
work. 

In most cases red clay is preferred for modelled terra 
cotta. Some red clays, however, contain much lime 
and alkaline earths. In drying, the soluble salts come 
to the surface by evaporation of the moisture; in 
firing, this efflorescence turning white, often produces 
unsightly patches. The best plan is to avoid clays 
liable to this fault, as the methods of curing it are 
troublesome and costly. 

It is customary for modellers to design the details of 
terra cotta work in the clay. The reason is obvious: 
whether in the round or in relief, though the true value 
of the light and shade, as well as the composition of 
the parts from all points of view, may be conceived on 
paper, they can only be fully realized in the material 
itself. 

As the work depends entirely on these considerations 
for its beauty, designing in the clay is the only reliable 
method. 

It is next important to consider if the work is to be 
reproduced by moulding, or if the original work only is 
to be fired. The latter plan saves many limitations 

‘caused by difficulties of moulding intricate forms. 

The designer will next regard the texture of the 
material to be used, whether it be coarse or fine. 

In large work it is usual to add some quantity of 
ground burnt ware or sand to the clay. This prevents 
unequal shrinkage, warping, and cracking in the drying 
und firing. Should it be necessary to adopt a coarse 
body, the design must be simpler in detail. Fine lines 
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and delicate mouldings must be avoided, on account 
of the difficulty in working them to a fine finish. 

The strength of the completed work should also be 
taken into account. The finer the material and the 
harder the fire, the stronger the terra cotta. Neverthe- 
less, even in the hardest body, extremely thin portions 
involve too great risk of breakage. In figure subjects, 
for example, such accessories as spears, bows, swords, 
reins, and trappings, will generally be added in metal, 
or so arranged in the composition as to give protection 
and support against other parts. 

While referring the reader to other works for de- 
tailed instructions as to modelling, it.is well to note 
here the great importance of solidity in all such work. 
The mass of clay about to be used should be made 
thoroughly homogeneous by cutting it with a wire and 
slapping it together again, or by knocking and working 
it together with the fist. When cut with a wire, the 
cut surface should appear smooth and even all over, 
and quite free from lumps or holes; the cracks often 
appearing in the work of amateurs are chiefly due to 
neglect in this matter. If the various parts of the 
work are formed of clay unequal in stiffness, warping 
und cracking from uneven shrinkages are sure to result 
in the firing ; while any small bubbles of air imprisoned 
in the mass. are liable to expand with the heat of the 
fire and cause cracks or blisters. 

Some modellers have a bad habit of adding very 
soft clay carelessly wiped over a stiffer part which 
requires more relief, ‘taking no trouble to prevent 
air’ becoming entangled in the hollows. Neither dc 
they work the fresh clay well into the mass beneath. 
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As a result, the whole added portion flakes off in the 
firing, to the disappointment and disgust of the worker, 
who too often lays the fault of his own carelessness to 
the account of reckless inattention on the part of the 
fireman. 

It is better, if possible, to “rough in” the general 
form of the composition as nearly as possible as it will 
finally remain, leaving very little to add except surface 
detail. The shifting of large masses of the work after 
the first portion has stiffened inevitably brings about 
uneven shrinkage. 

Uniform thickness is also a matter which too many 
fail to treat as seriously important. 

It is usual after modelling, and while the object 
is still soft, to hollow out the interior, removing 
all clay except that which is necessary to give a 
stipulated thickness to every part. This is difficult 
to accomplish at times, and may involve cutting off 
projecting portions, such as heads and limbs. These, 
after hollowing, are stuck again in their former 
position. In this operation great care must be ob- 
served that an exit for air and steam is left. If 
confined during the firing, these will burst the 
surrounding mass by expansion. The designer may, 
in this, greatly assist the modeller by arranging 
the composition so as to allow the possibility of 
even thickness. When this is not possible, the 
thicker parts should be well pricked with holes from 
the inside. - : 

Should the object be of very large,size, it will now. 
require to be cut into sections before firing. In this 
great experience is needed, and the novice will do well. 
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to consult the person undertaking the “setting” in 
the kiln as to the best form of these portions. 

An even base on which to stand the mass in the kiln, 
and avoidance of excessive irregularities of form, will 
greatly assist success. The various pieces should be 
kept as cubical as possible, or at least have mass 
enough to keep them in shape. 

oe In Fig. 13 may be seen, at the 
dotted lines, the method of cutting 
up a group ready for firing. 

This point should have considera- 
tion at an early stage of the com- 
position, as it is often necessary 
after hollowing out, to add to the 
‘interior some supporting ‘ webs,” 
to prevent collapse, and the position 
in which these can be placed with- 
out unduly adding again to the 
thickness requires careful attention. 
Moreover, these “webs” are espe- 
cially important to insure the 

Fic. 13. various parts shrinking evenly, so 
that they may come together accurately at the joint 
after firing. 


Faience AND Masonica.—Of late it has been the 
habit of many to use these terms synonymously ; but 
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Both wares are also decorated at times by painting 
with metallic oxides under the glaze. 

Majolica may be treated by three methods: 

1. The form may be modelled, and, after firing, 
thickly painted over with parti-coloured enamels, as in 
the case of Della Robbia ware. In designing and 
modelling for this method it should be remembered 
that the enamel, being thick, fills up all fine details, so 
that all effects need to be kept very broad. The range 
of colours is limited, and it is not usual to attempt 
the blending of one with another. As the vitrifaction of 
the surface is only partial, there is not the same ten- 
dency, as in glazes, for the enamel to run off the higher 
portions of the reliefs into the hollows. Mouldings 
need to be softened and the modelling rounded. 
Crisp and cup-shape carving should be avoided. 

2. Another treatment for this ware allows of the 
surface being left plain and dipped in an enamel on 
which vitreous colours are afterwards painted; the 
second firing of the object causes these to incorporate 
with theenamel. Or (8) this method may be varied by 
dipping the object in a glaze after decorating, which 
gives great softness and brilliancy to the colours. 

The difficulty of majolica painting is due chiefly to: 
the extremely porous nature of the coating of raw 
enamel. The work must be rapidly executed, or the 
colour spreads and the forms flow. Brushes for out- 
lining are long, thin, and pliable in the hair, those 
made from the hairs inside the ear of the cow being 
preferred. All these matters will, of course, limit the 
character of the design. Forms require to be simple, 
and easily produced by rapid sweeps of the brush. 

G 
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Tints should be flat, and laid on in broad washes without 
hesitation, the result not being greatly dependent on 


FIG. 14. BRUSHWORK. 


finished detail or shading. Designs needing laboured 
accuracy of balance in composition should be avoided. 


YA 
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Below will be found examples of 
decoration which experience has 
shown to be adapted to this 
method. (See Fig. 14.) 
Faience, as understood in 
modern work, is confined to soft 
glazes on a soft body; that is to 
say, the material of the object 
is not at all vitrified, and the 
glaze (usually “raw” or un- 
fretted) is frequently crazed. 
The effect of the raw glaze is 
to absorb the colour if at all 
thick, and to swim the design. 
Softness rather than precision 


should therefore be attempted. All painting should 
be completed for one glaze-firing. It is a mistake to 
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attempt colouring which will involve an overglaze fire 
afterwards, as some colours are absorbed by the 
raw glaze and fly (such as the Iron Reds, Browns, 
Oranges, and Violets), while others fall into the craze 
lines, producing unsightly work. Opaque enamels, 
such as white, turquoise, and yellow, if used under 
the glaze, should be sparingly applied, and not in large 
flat masses, because they are apt to be thrown off from 
the surface in dipping or glazing the piece, especially 
if too thick, or if the enamel is hard to fuse. The range 
of colours available for painting in this ware is more 
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limited than in enamel or china painting. It is also 
far more difficult, in working, to realize the probable 
effect after firing, as the colours change very con- 
siderably. Another method, much used of late in this 
ware, allows of the surface being modelled in low 
relief. After firing, coloured glazes are laid over the 
whole, either in monochrome or parti-colours. In 
this process the design must be arranged so as to avoid 
the running of a colour into those adjacent. This is 
still more important when the surface to be dealt with 
is placed vertically in the kiln, thus causing the glazes 
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to run or weep. The relief may be kept crisp and cup- 
shape, as shown in Fig. 15. 


EARTHENwARE.— Though often applied to any coarse- 
glazed pottery, this term correctly includes all that 
class of ware which is formed of mixtures of clay, flint, 
and china stone in varying proportions, not always 
vitrified, but uniformly opaque in colour. Itis usually of 
white or ivory colour, and the glaze thin, hard, and free 
from crazing. Itis to be distinguished from china and 
porcelain by absence of vitreousness and translucence. 

The methods of decorating are too numerous to deal 
with in this limited space, they are usually : 


. Underglaze Painting. 
. Enamel Painting. 

. Transfer-Printing. 

. Paste Relief. 

. Gilding. 
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1. UNDERGLAZE PAINTING. 一 The glaze being white 
and thin, it is possible to secure the full value of the 
tones applied to the biscuit. The thinner and lighter 
washes of colour are not absorbed into the glaze. When 
preparing designs for underglaze, it should be borne 
in mind that the tones of colour are limited, and much 
trouble is caused to the painter on the ware in trans- 
lating impossible tints to the nearest equivalent in 
pottery colours. All pottery designers should work 
with the assistance of a pallet, showing the result of 
the colours available, fired at the heat intended, under 
or upon the glaze to be used. 

2. Enamen Pamrımae.— This method is usually known 
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among amateurs as “china painting,” and is far easier 
than any other. The very low temperature at which 
the firing is conducted prevents any great risk. The 
colours are placed over the glaze, which is not again 
fused in the firing. There is consequently no uncer- 
tainty of action on the colours from this cause, or from 
any uneven thickness of glaze. Moreover, the co- 
lours themselves being brought very nearly to their 
final tint by “fretting 7” before they are used, the 
painter can judge somewhat of the ultimate effect. 
The range of colours is very large, and with care, by 
the use of successive firings, almost any desired effect 
can be obtained. 

3. TRANSFER-PRINTING.—By means of copper-plates 
engraved with designs, and thus allowing a transfer of 
colour to paper, as in ordinary copper-plate printing, 
any number of these “ transfers” may be produced on 
the ware. The design, transferred to the paper, is laid 
face downwards upon the ware. The colour, being pre- 
pared with a special oil, adheres to the object, and the 
paper may be washed away. The design on the cop- 
per-plate can be obtained by etching or by engraving. 
The latter gives the sharpest and most reliable result, 
but the former is to be preferred for artistic effect. The 
artist should bear in mind that no washes are avail- 
able, all designs being translated into line and stipple, 
The depth of the line is very important. Too much 
colour will produce harsh effects; if too little colour, 
the glaze will absorb it. 

4. Paste ReLirr.—By the use of a mixture of opaque 
enamel, sufficiently hard to maintain its form un- 
altered at a good red heat, delicate relief modelling 
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with the brush can be raised upon the surface of the 
ware. After firing, this maybe painted over with metals 
or lustres, and, when fired and burnished, the effect is 
very rich, especially upon dark glazes. 

It is almost impossible to make detail too fine for 
execution by this method, but the relief must be kept 
yery low. If it is desired to increase the relief, suc- 
cessive firings are required, and always involve risk. 

5. Giupinc.—Very beautiful effects may be produced 
by burnishing a portion of the gilded part, and leaving 
the rest in a “mat,” which results when rubbed with 
sand only. Another contrast may be obtained by using 
gold of a different tint, as green, yellow, or red. Being 
opaque, the metals can be placed over colours which 
have been already fired to a greater heat, but this is not 
desirable, except when the tint of the gold is improved 
thereby, as with greens or orange for instance. 


STONEWARE is a material unique in its characteristics. 
It is generally formed of clays which bear a high tem- 
perature in firing. The body is vitrified during that 
process, as far as its strength will allow without 
collapse; it is therefore impervious and acid-proof, 
irrespective of any glaze which may be placed on it. 
The firing of the body and the glaze is usually com- 
pleted at one time. The glazing may be produced by 
dipping the article in a felspathic composition before 
placing in the kiln, or by throwing salt into the kiln 
when the ware has attained its greatest heat. 

The decoration of salt-glazed stoneware has been 
confined, until recent years, to the simple methods best 
exemplified in the “ Grès de Flandres.” 
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A revival of this process was introduced at the 
Lambeth Potteries in 1870, and, owing to the enterprise 
of Messrs. Doulton, the range of colours has been 
greatly extended. The methods employed have been 
developed to a high point of excellence, the treatment 
being far more varied than any previously attained. 

Designing for this ware is essentially dependent on 
plastic treatment, and requires an intimate know- 
ledge of the details available to insure success, as the 
difficulties of production are very considerable. 

1. The ware is usually fired in an “open kiln,” 
that is, exposed to the direct action of the flame; con- 
sequently the colours must be able to stand the gaseous 
impurities emanating from the coal. The number of 
tints capable of enduring this, and also of resisting 
the high temperature attained in vitrifying the body, 
are necessarily limited. 

2. The whole process is accomplished in a single 
firing, and the colours need to be laid with great 
rapidity owing to the porosity of the clay. Very little 
shading can therefore be accomplished. 

8. The violent agitation of the fire-currents caused 
by the process of “ salting ” tends to mingle and blend 
adjacent colours, so that, although very harmonious 
and exquisite effects are constantly produced, it is 
impossible wholly to foretell the extent to which this 
willtake place, and great experiences required to fore- 
see the finished result. Thus the tone of every colour 
will be affected by the adjacent tint as well as by the 

colour of the body on which it is placed. 

4. The prolonged firing required to vitrify the ware 
makes it difficult to arrest the heat with rapidity after 
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“ salting,” and the running or weeping of the colours 
into each other, while in a fluid state, often mars the 
intended effect. 

The number of designers who have successfully 
mastered the difficulties of this ware is very limited, 
and these have often attained their results by using 
the happy uncertainties of firing to the best purpose 
rather than by attempting ideals which are seldom to 
be arrived at. 

Salt-glazing, even more than lustre-painting, is a 
science of probabilities; and the happiest results are 
produced from a combination of complex circumstances, 
the variations in any one of which may greatly change 
the whole issue. 

While, however, the management of colouring by the 
“ salt ” process is excessively difficult, nothing could be 
simpler than the treatment of uncoloured ware, such 
as that produced at Lambeth, Fulham, and also in 
earlier times at Burslem. The exquisite texture of the 
egg-shell glaze, and its extreme thinness, make salt- 
glazed stoneware especially suitable for fine modelling. 
The glaze being formed by the vitrifaction of the actual 
surface, and not, as in other cases, by the addition of 
a thick coating of glaze over the whole, leaves the 
hollows free, every portion of the surface receiving 
equal glaze. This gives an additional crispness to the 
whole, which is gin wanting in other ceramic 
materials. E 

Modelling of fine details may therefore, in this 
instance, be adopted; also carving, perforating, fine 
hatching, and outlining in the “ Sgraffito ” method. 

The Staffordshire stoneware was often moulded in 
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metal moulds. Of late years some has been produced 
on the Continent from “‘biscuit’’ moulds. Both these 
materials have been adopted instead of plaster of paris 
forthe purpose of retaining that extremesharpnessof de- 
sign which is the best characteristic of salt-glazed ware. 

The method of decoration largely adopted for stone- 
ware has been that of “appliqué.” Such is well ex- 
emplified in the old “ Toby Fillpot” jug. - 

The figures for this class of ware are usually in 
rather low relief. Indeed this is necessary, in order to 
allow their application to the curve of the form without 
cracking or distortion. The clay being pressed in the 
mould is removed with a spatula, and, after moistening 
with water, is carefully pressed on the soft object with 
the ball of the thumb. 

In modelling the reliefs care should be taken that 
no portion is undercut, as this will cause “dragging ” 
from the mould, and often tear the design. It is best 
to model on a glazed white tile, such as is used for 
lining walls. When the modelling is finished, a wall 
of clay can be made to inclose any part surrounding 
the design, and of sufficient height to allow of the 
plaster of paris being poured over it. As soon as this 
sets or hardens it can be removed from the tile, and will 
form the working mould. Soft clay is pressed into the 
intaglio design thus obtained, and all spare clay scraped 
away from the surface. After a few moments the 
mould will have absorbed sufficient moisture to slightly 
harden and shrink theremaining clay, and the “figure” 
can be lifted carefully from the mould in a fit state to 
be applied to the surface of the vessel, as above 
described. 
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Whereas the vessel must be somewhat stiff to with- 
stand the pressure, the relief or “ figure ” needs to be 
softer, to allow of its adhesion to the form, and also to 
accommodate itself to the form without cracking. 

If the modelling is deeply hollowed, and the attach- 
ment of some portions slight and weak, these will be 
liable to crack through at the weaker parts, owing to 
uneven shrinkage. If the area of the relief is too large, 
this risk of “cracked figures” is greatly increased, 
especially if bodies are used other than that of which 
the vessel is made. 

In designing “thumbed ” reliefs for stoneware vessels 


Fic. 16. FRIEZE. 


made on the potter’s wheel, due allowance should he 
made for the slight discrepancies of shape and size 
which often occur. 

For instance, in the design of a frieze that com- 
pletely encircles a vase, the parts of which design 
repeat a certain number of times, this ‘‘ repeat ” should 
be so arranged that the difference of circumference 
between any two vases can be distributed equally 
between each repeat, instead of being all thrown to 
one joint (see Fig: 16). Though a straight frieze, as 
shown in Fig. 16, could, owing to the plasticity of the 
clay, be stretched round a neck or shoulder, it is better 
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to model it circular, as in Fig. 17; otherwise the 
tension caused on the outer edge is liable to cause 
cracking of the “ figure.” 

These remarks of course apply equally to modelling 
for Wedgwood jasper ware, and all similarly applied 
relief decoration. 


CHINA AND Porcenain.—All the methods employed 
for earthenware can be used in designing the decora- 


Fic. 17. 


tion for china. The beauty of texture and the translu- 
cency of glaze, however, suggests that it is needless to 
overload with ornament, which should be subservient 
to the embellishment of the material. 

In designing the forms, however, the greatest care is 
needed to maintain even thickness, and also to prevent 
the warping of the shape in firing. It is-usual to 
support the ware in biscuit firing by small props 
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or pieces of burnt clay specially shaped for this 
purpose. 

It is to be noticed that in the soft porcelain produced 
in England the glaze vitrifies at a sufficiently low heat 
to allow the colours painted onit to become glossy and 
partially absorbed into it. This gives the colours much 
richness and depth, and enables the designer to obtain 


1 effects far more brilliant than on earthenware. 


In hard porcelain this is not the case, but colours 
placed under the glaze have even greater value in this 
ware. 

Indeed it may be noticed as a general principle that 
the higher the temperature at which a ware is produced 
the greater the density, and, by consequence, the more 
beauty of texture on the glaze. 

A writer in “ Harper’s Magazine,” in describing the 
justly celebrated Limoges porcelain, draws attention 
to this point in the following instructive terms: 

“All clays and marls acquire by firing a degree of 
vitrifaction proportionate to the heat which is applied 
to them; and this application of heat depends on the 
materials which are used, and upon the product which 
it is wished to obtain. 

“The more complete the vitrifaction, the more 
precious is the aspect of the object. Take, for instance, 
a piece of glass, a piece of rock crystal, and a diamond. 
Place them side by side, and compare the three objects, 
and the sensations which they produce on the eye. 


„The diamond will evidently give the greatest pleasure. 


Why? Because it reflects more luminous rays than 
rock crystal or glass, and the eye being organized to 
enjoy. light receives from the diamond a greater sensa- 
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tion of pleasure. But why does the diamond reflect 
more luminous rays than the other two objects? 
Because it has been submitted to a higher temperature. 

“Now, if we substitute for these translucid objects 
ceramic objects, we shall find that the sensation of 
pleasure conveyed by them to the eye varies according 
as the vitrification of the piece is more or less complete; 
or in other words, the higher the temperature at which 
the piece has been transmuted, the more analogous 
will its aspect be to that of a precious stone. 


“We may base our material classification of ceramics 


on this scientific fact, and assign them a grade accord- 
ingly; and this classification we shall find justified by 
the instinctive and traditional preferences of connois- 
seurs. Who can imagine anything finer than that old 
Chinese translucid porcelain, which may be compared 
to jade; than that blue porcelain which a Chinese poet 
has described as ‘blue like the sky, thin as paper, 
brilliant as a mirror’; or than that white porcelain of 
which another Chinese poet celebrates the ‘ plaintive 
sonority’ and the ‘ whiteness surpassing the whiteness 
of snow’ ?” 

With such a material it must be evident to the 
designer that “beauty unadorned is adorned the most.” 
The texture demands only such enrichment as. will 
enhance its natural beauty, and florid or meretricious 
decoration, with profuse addition of heavy gilding, is 
altogether out of harmony with its character. 


At the high temperature used the colours available . 


for underglaze painting are limited. They include 
browns, blacks, greys, yellows, greens, blues, and reds, 
but the quality of these is greatly affected by the glaze 
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itself, giving them in some cases great softness of tint, 
while designs of much beauty may also be produced in 
the päte sur päte method. This is carried out by the 
laying of soft “slip” clay with a brush upon the surface 
of the ware while still moist, often allowing the slip to 
slightly harden, and still further adding to the same 
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FIG. 18. 


where relief is réquired, or eventually scraping away 
portions which are superfluous. After biscuit firing 
the whole is dipped in a transparent glaze. The body 
of the vessel being usually of a dark tint, the trans- 
lucent modelling of slip upon this allows of many 
exquisitely soft and beautiful results. 
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course easiest to arrange a design on the form or vase ا‎ 
itself. As, however, this is not always available, it is 


| 
۱ 
Methods of setting out a space for design.—It is of | 
1 
1 
sometimes necessary to be able 


to set out the space to be occupied 1 E 
on paper. This may be done as 
follows: 2 


Draw two tangental lines to 
the side of the body of the vase 
(see Fig. 18), until they meet at 
the point A on the centre line. 

With A as centre, and AB and 
AC as radii, describe two arcs. 
Upon these arcs set off the cir- 
cumference of the vase at B to D 
(3°1716 times the diameter). 

From D draw a line to A. 
Then B DEC is the develop- 
ment of the main part of the 
vase. Cut out V-shaped pieces 
on the top and bottom edges to 
allow of wrapping over the 
curved surface of the vase. 

The shoulder of the vase must 
be worked on the principle shown 
by Fig. 17 or Fig. 19. 

Another method may be used 1 
for setting out the space for a design which repeats 1 
several times round a vase, as shown in Fig.19. Here : ۱ 
the space is one-fourth of the whole. 

Describe circles of the ‘same diameter as the vase 
at A Band C. 
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Measure off on the centre line the height of the 
vase from C to B, and B to A, as shown at DEF. 

Draw horizontal lines through D E and F. 

Upon these set off the one fourth circumference of 
the vase at A Band C, as shown on the plan at G H 
for the widest diameter ) 1, JJ, and KK). 

Draw curved lines through IJK on both sides. 
Curve the line 77 and KK as shown, to fit round the 
vase. 

Cut out on the curved sides IK the V-shaped 
pieces to allow for wrapping round the vase without 
creasing. 

Thesemethods, though only approximate, are simple 
enough for practical purposes. 


HINTS ON POTTERY DESIGNING. 


Forx.—1. In the designing of vessels be clear as to 
the shrinkage of material. Ifthe decoration is to be 
applied in biscuit, it-will be desirable to set out the 
form at full size burnt measure ; but if the ornament 
is applied in the plastic state, it is much better to set 
out to a shrinkage scale. 

This is obtained by ascertaining how much the size 
of the ware reduces in firing and adding an equivalent 
amount to the scale. 

Thus, if it is ascertained that the article shrinks one- 
twelfth, set out a line or rule twelve inches long and 
divide it into eleven equal parts. Each of these will 
represent one inch when fired. To enlarge a form to 
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shrinkage scale,—read off the burnt size with an 
ordinary foot rule, and proceed to lay down the draw- 
ing with the enlarged or “shrinkage ” rule. 

2. All mouldings and parts will look larger on paper 
than in the round. 

3. Though it is customary to draw forms in “ plane ” 
elevation, it must be remembered that they can never 
be actually seen in this way. Some exaggeration is. 
therefore given to parts, according to the probable 
position above or below the eye. 

4. Relief in pottery should be made entirely sub- 
servient to form. The use of high relief as part of the 
decoration is as unsuitable as is the attempt to produce 
perspective onthe rounded surface. In the firstinstance 
‘the relief destroys the symmetry of form ; in the second, 
the form, by its foreshortening, A the perspec- 
‚tive of the design. 

5. Handles and all accessories should assist rather 
than oppose the characteristies of the forın itself. 

6. According as the ratio of proportion in the various 
‘parts to each other becomes difficult to the eye to 
detect, its beauty will be increased. 

OrNAMENT.—7. Ceramic decoration, being limited in 
its methods, demands the conventional adaptation of 
natural effects rather than the servile reproduction of 
actual objects. 

8. The final intention of a vessel should greatly rule 
the character of its decoration. Hence an article in- 
tended for state display may receive fitly a profusion 
of ornament, wholly out of place on a simple every- 
‘day utensil for household use. 

9. Ornament, being secondary to the form itself, 
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should commend itself by its fitness and repose, en- 
hancing the beauty rather than distracting attention 
from the form. 

10. Simplify ornament by using the most direct 
method of expression in the fewest lines. 

11. An object of art should have a general interest 
to the observer, even at a distance. That interest 
should be increased by the development of the design 
as he approaches, and produce complete satisfaction 
when the more minute details are revealed on close 
inspection. Many ceramic objects are disappointing 
under one of these conditions. 

Cotour.—12.. Colour in pottery decoration is some- 
times allowed to become an element of primary impor- 
tance in beautifying the object, even to the subordinating 
of the ornament to its necessities. This may be true 
even to the extent of its becoming a delight in itself, 
irrespective of the form which carries it. 

13. The multiplication of colours does not always 
add to the beauty of an object so much as the judicious 
use of two or three contrasting and complementary 
tints which mutually depend on each other for effect. 

14. “ Pulsation” rather than uniformity of colour 
will give the greatest satisfaction to the eye in ceramic 
work. Monotony of surface may be avoided by aiming 
at this treatment: while undue evenness of colour may 
be counteracted if the surface is judiciously broken by 
slight relief, or simple mottling. 

15. The unlimited range of legitimate effects avail- 
able for the ceramic decorator makes it as needless as 
_ it is undesirable to attempt the imitation of other 
materials-in pottery ; such expedients are.only the 
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corruption of true art, and, however alluring, they 
should be studiously avoided. 


It has of course been impossible within the limits 
of this article to enter on the more intricate processes 
connected with pottery decoration. In many cases 
the combination of various methods is required to 
produce the final result; as many as seven, eight, or 
even nine firings being needed to complete the object. 
It will be seen that, in proportion as the designer 
has recourse to these intricate arrangements for the 
embellishment of his work, the highest technical 
experience becomes necessary to prevent the earlier 
stages being marred by subsequent manipulation. 

Beyond this, it must also be remembered that very 
slight deviations in the character of materials, or in 
the form and use of kilns and plant, is sufficient to 
upset the calculations even of the experienced ceramist. 
Results obtained in one pottery must not be relied 
on as a guide for work done in another. Proof tests 
should be carried out under the actual circumstances 
which are afterwards to be followed. 

It may however be safely said that the most original 
and decorative types of pottery treatment haye been 
altogether free from this overloaded elaboration of 
technique. Simplicity and directness of aim has been 


the leading feature, and indeed the charm of the most 


beautiful productions of ceramic art. 

The triumphs of pottery in China, Persia, and Japan 
are marvellous, not merely as creations of beauty, but 
also as examples of what may be accomplished by 


means so primitive and methods so simple that they” 
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would seem to be within the grasp of every beginner. 
Yet one is humbled by the reflection that, notwithstand- 
ing all the advances of science, and all the perfection 
of modern mechanical appliances, added to the com- 
bined experience of a hundred generations, the achieve- 
ments of many of .these ancient oriental potters have 
baffled all the efforts of modern times to equal or 
surpass them. 

Nevertheless, the student need find no cause in this 
for disappointment: rather let him take courage 
in the fact that in pottery, as in all other arts, the key 
to success lies in the painstaking discrimination of 
result, and the unbounded ambition to arrive at the 
most complete standard of excellence, scorning to be 
satisfied with aught that falls short of the high aim 
which has thus been set before him. 

Wırrox P. Rix. 
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ON DESIGNING FOR TILES. 


Tue several kinds of designs in connection with this 
subject may be briefly classified, so far as concerns our 
present purpose, in the following groups: (1) Plain 
geometrical floor tiling; (2) Encaustic floor tiling, 
alone or in combination with Class 1; (8) Mosaic 
floor and wall tiling; (4) Plain, embossed, or printed 
tiles, either alone or combined, for wall surface decora- 
tion; (5) Hearth and grate cheeks; (6) Faience. 
Designs for all the foregoing would be prepared by the 
combination of a. greater or less number of individual 
tiles worked together to form the pattern, which latter 
may again be subdivided into (7) Encaustic floor tiles ; 
(8) Glazed embossed tiles; (9) Printed tiles; (10) 
Painted tiles, either with a complete design on each, or 
united for fireplace panels, etc., or in ceramic pictures, 
illustrating historical or other subjects. 

This list includes the chief varieties which are em- 
ployed decoratively, and for which really good designs 
in any of the classes ought to find a ready sale. 
Many of the best makers, although they have com- 
petent artists on their staff, are not averse to buying 
first-class designs from outsiders, as they obtain 
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thereby greater novelty and change; but some of 
the smaller makers, of printed tiles especially, rely 
entirely upon outside designing (often of a very inferior 
quality). 

We will now consider the different classes under the 
above-mentioned headings, and endeavour to point 
out the peculiarities of each, thereby enabling a novice 
to make really practical designs. 

Gromerricat’ Foor Tıuıng.—As these are usually 
unglazed, in preparing designs for them, body colours 
will be found most suitable for obtaining the effect. 
Most of the patterns are made up of the following 
sizes: 6x6" 43” x 41", 8" 8”, 22" x 22", 12" x 11, 
1," x 14", and diagonal halves of the same sizes. 
These particular dimensions are required so that each 
size smaller may be exactly half the area of the larger 
size; thus, if 41” x 41” tiles are cut into diagonal 
halves, four of these, when placed together thus X, 
have the same area as one 6” x 6”, since the diagonal 
across a 44” x 41” square measures exactly six inches; 
a similar rule applies, of course, to all squares. It 
thus follows that the largest tile in this series is an 
exact multiple of the smallest. Straight halves of the 
four largest sizes are in ordinary use, as well as the 
diagonal halves of all sizes. The usual strips for 
bordering, and also for working in with other tiles, are 
6“x 8, 6x2", 6x1 16"x1,.6"x3. The shapes 
already mentioned comprise almost all that are in 
general use, with one important exception, viz. the 
octagon, which is commonly made in 6“ x 6”, 44” x 41”, 
and 3x 3°. The 6” octagon has four 3” and four 2 
sides; the 44" octagon, four 2:”and four 11” sides; the 
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3” octagon, four 14" and four 1,4,” sides. It thus follows, 
that when the octagons are laid together “the tile 
of the same size as the length, etc.,” of either of its 
sides will fill the space left open between the octa- 
gonals. The cheapest colours to manufacture are 
buff, salmon, grey, red, chocolate, and black, all of 
which cost about the same, and are known as “ plain 
colours.” White is nearly twice as expensive, and 
blue and green nearly three times as much. White, 
blue, and green (termed the vitreous colours) are 
seldom made in the sizes above 8” x 3” squares, from the 
difficulty in keeping the larger tiles straight, owing to 
the vitreous or glassy nature of the body. Con- 
sequently, 21” x 24”, 12" x 12", 127 x.1,%, and their 
diagonal halves, are the most useful and customary 
sizes. In preparing a design based upon these simple 
plain tiles, it is as well not to make too lavish a use 
of the more expensive colours. Figs. 1 and 2 give an 
idea of how the tiles are combined,.and show also how 
they are built up from multiples of the smallest. 
Desieninc Encaustic Te FLoons.—An encaustic 
tile is one having a pattern produced, at the time the 
tile is made, by inlaying clays of different colours. 
The pattern penetrates to the depth of about one- 
sixteenth of an inch into the tile, thus making it 
serviceable for pavements; if the decoration were 
merely painted on the surface it would, of course, wear 
out much more quickly. These tiles, being planned 
so as to work in with the plain ones, are of the same 
sizes down to 14" x 11" squares, but rarely smaller. 
The pattern of the individual’ tiles is usually of a 
simple character; they are used chiefly in combina- 
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tion with plain tiles (as in fig. 2). Sometimes, how-- 


ever, floors are composed almost entirely of encaustic 
tiles; but although these have a very rich effect, owing 


.to their cost they are rarely used, except for the 


floors of chancels, and then in ecclesiastical patterns 
only. Asarule, encaustic tiles bear a design complete 
in the single tile itself, but sometimes (see fig. 3) 
panels of from one to two feet square are composed 
of six-inch tiles; these large panels are expensive, 
and contined almost entirely to church work. For 
this purpose it is very usual to have some of the tiles 
glazed (chiefly in yellow, black, or green); the combi- 
nation of the glazed and unglazed imparts a very rich 
and soft effect. There are numerous examples of 
beautiful medieval encaustic tiling in the floors of 
some of our old cathedrals and abbeys which are 
always well worth studying. The prices of encaustic 
tiles vary much, according to the number of colours 
they contain, ranging from, two plain colours, about 
ten shillings per square yard, to thirty shillings and 
upwards for four or five colours. Wherever blue, 
white, or green.is used, the cost is greater than for 
plain colours. 

Mosatc PLoor AND WALL Tıuma.— This style of deco- 
ration is based upon the ancient Roman mosaic tessere, 
and seems likely to be the most popular pavement of 
the future, as it is capable of almost any treatment, 
from the most elaborate to the simplest, and even in 
its simplest form posseses an elegance peculiarly its 
own. As pictorial mosaic requires much practice and 
intimate knowledge of the subject, it is best to start 
with the more simple kinds, suitable for floors or walls. 
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First, to explain the materials that are available : | 
the usual sizes of the tessere are Z x 3”, and 4” x Y, | 
but smaller pieces are used where necessary for work- | 
ing out ornamental details. All the colours usual in | 
tiles are employed, and the comparative cost of these 1 
colours holds good here. H 

On reference to fig. 4 it will be seen that the centre ۱ 
is composed of irregular pieces, but that the border is 
of regular squares, as it is much easier to get these neat 
and straight; this need not, however, affect the de- 
signer, as it is of little importance, and would be almost 
equally practical either way. In working ornament, 
different colours and shades are employed, the pieces 
being cut with a chisel to the required shape. Plain 
floors, with whatever ornament they possess composed 
of straight lines, are the cheapest. If free or curved 
ornament is required, the cutting of the tessere is 
inevitable; consequently, such work takes much 
longer to do, more competent workpeople must be 
employed, and the waste of material in the cutting is 
much greater. Therefore, a floor in which there is 
much free ornament is an expensive one. Beautifully 
simple and artistic floors can be made with no free 
ornament at all, and merely lines of blended colours 
for borders. Another simple scheme is that with a 
Greek fret border, or some similar arrangement of 
rectangular pattern in which there is no cutting, with 
a quite plain centre, composed either of one simple 
colour or of a mixture of colours that harmonize. 
The Pompeian style is peculiarly suitable for mosaic 
_ floors, in which case the introduction of a few panels 
of birds, fish, or ornament worked in mosaic add much 
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to the effect, and as in even a large floor only a few 
such panels are required, the expense when spread 
over the whole is not gieat. Mosaic tesser® being 
of the same substance throughout, their durability is 
beyond question. In making designs for the approval 
of architects or others, it is usual to draw the outline 
of the whole space, indicate the treatment in Indian 
ink or pencil, but only to paint in a comparatively 
small portion, sufficient to show the colouring and 
details. One-inch scale will be generally found best 
to work to. The best and neatest effect will be: ob- 
tained by putting in the irregular joints after the 
grounds are in, by means of grey body colour and a 
fine brush. Grey gives the effect of the cement joints, 
which, in the actual pavement, add much to the 
beauty and softness of the effect. If it is desired to 
have, say, a white ground, with other colours scattered 
irregularly over it, as is often the case, the joints should 
be put in upon the white ground, and here and there 
a tessera touched with the desired colour. All mosaic 
works have a draughtsman who can transfer and 
enlarge to full size the detail of the inch-scale designs. 

These floors are all worked on paper stretched on 
boards. The actual size of the space to be filled 
having been drawn thereon, the tessere are affixed 
face downwards to the paper by means of gum. As 
soon as the required area is finished, and the gum dry, 
it is broken into pieces of convenient sizes for packing. 
When the floor has to be laid, thesefragments of mosaic, 
with the paper upwards, are placed, fitting one into 
the other, on to a previously prepared cement bed. 
When all is in position, water is thrown over it, which, 
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added to the moisture from the cement, softens the 
gum, so that the paper is easily removed, and the 
surface of the floor seen for the first time. Therefore 
those who work the mosaic, unless, which is unlikely, 
they also fix it in its permanent place, never see the 
face of their own work. Mosaic of suitable designs for 
hearths (see fig. 5) and dadoes generally consist of 
glazed tessere. Designs for chancel pavements of 
the most effective kind can be made with a combination 
of glazed and unglazed tessere, which has a rich and 
soft effect. 

Grazen Warn TILING, comprising plain, embossed, 
and printed tiles, either alone or in combination.—One 
of the commonest forms of wall tiling is known as 
“ earthenware white, glazed.” This is the variety used 
for lavatories, dairies, etc. made generally in 6“ x 6” 
squares, but 64” and 4)” hexagons and small oetagons 
of both sizes are also often used, they are, however, 
slightly dearer in price. Although white is most 
general, ivory, cream, buff, celadon, turquoise, and 
olive are also made, and very nice combinations may be 
made with these colours; and, when printed patterned 
tiles are used as borders, friezes, etc., very decorative 
arrangements can be made. By using plain and 
embossed glazed tiles in harmonious tinted glazes, a 
much better effect is obtained. In the earthenware 
glazed tiles the glaze is colourless, the colour being 
obtained in the body of the tile itself, whereas in the 
kind we are now considering the white or cream tile 
is covered with a coloured glaze, whereby the flatness 
and want of spirit noticeable in earthenware tiles is 
overcome, besides placing a far greater range of 
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colours at the disposal of the artist. Almost any 
tint can be produced on glazed tiles in this way, from 
the most delicate to the deepest, including all those 
delicious half-tones which can be used with such 
charming effect. The designer may, in fact, employ 
any of his colours without restriction. With regard to 
the form and arrangement of the tiles for this class of 
work, the same rules apply as for floor tiles, and 
the design should be done in pencil before commencing 
the colouring, washes being used (not body colours), 
with here and there a high light to represent the 
reflection of light. Only the larger sizes are custo- 
marily used, with the exception of strips, which start 
from 4 an inch wide. 

The introduction of tiles with incised or embossed 
patterns upon them permits far greater varieties of 
effect. The coloured glaze, running from the higher 
into the lower parts of the modelling, throws up the 
pattern, and gives beautiful gradation of tone, as the 
thicker the glaze the deeper the tint, and vice versa. 
A wall design to be executed in these is usually broken 
up into a dado, over-wall (or filling), and frieze. 
Mouldings of similar material may be employed for 
positions such as skirtings, dado rails, and borders 
round panels, pictures, ete. These mouldings should 
not be in too high relief. This class of wall tiling is 
most frequently employed for public buildings and the 
better class of shops, and has at times large ceramic 
pictures introduced into its scheme. 

Guazep HEARTHS AND Grare Cueexrs.— The usual 
size of hearths is 4 16۰ 6 in. x 1ft. The usual size of 
grate cheeks, 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 in. Several descriptions of 
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tiles (always glazed) are employed for hearths: plain, 
6x6”, 41x 41”, and 8” x 8”; or a mixture of plain 
and embossed in simple patterns. For this purpose 
almost all depends upon the colouring and the design 
of the embossed tile (if such be included), as, the 
space being limited, there is little opportunity for 
much variety in the arrangement. The encaustic 
hearth tiles so much used some years ago are now 
almost obsolete, so we need not therefore consider 
them. If smaller sizes than 8” x 8” are employed, 
the hearth is usually slabbed with cement in three 
pieces, easy and ready to fix, in which case the 
arrangement may be much more elaborate; small 
strips, ete., being much used in different colours with 
decorative panels—a central one, 12" x 6", and smaller 
on either side being a very usual arrangement (see 
illustration, fig. 5). 

Printed tiles (usually 6” x 6”) are now very often 
chosen for hearths and grate cheeks. Floral patterns 
in natural colours are the most popular, though 
geometrical and conventional designs are preferred by 
architects and people of taste. In certain cases, where 
dog-stoves are used in place of a grate, the design 
may be continued around the recess. Decorated 
embossed tiles are also used for both these purposes, 
in which the design is picked out in different colours. 
But the embossing must be, of course, in very low 
relief to be suitable for this treatment. Special 
designs. for hand-painted panels are available for 
grate cheeks, using them in combination with richly 
glazed strips and embossed, tiles. 

Guazep Faience.—By faïence in this connection we 
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mean large pieces of structural terra cotta glazed in soft 
tones. These are used chiefly for interiors of public 
buildings where the.arches, doorways, pillars, chimney- 
pieces, etc., are in faience, and the walls covered with 
harmonious tiling. We fear, however, that schemes 
for this class of work belong to the province of the 
architect rather than that of the designer. 

We have in the foregoing pages given a rough 
sketch of the different kinds of complete designs made 
up of many individual tiles, adapted and arranged to 
meet the special requirements of the position; of such 
designs as we have endeavoured to describe a manu- 
facturer’s pattern-book is usually made up. We will 
now commence to consider the special qualities ne- 
cessary in the individual tiles of which the complete 
design is composed. 

UxeLazeD Encaustic TıLes.—As.a rule, designs for 
encaustic tiles are more or less Gothic in character, 
which is not surprising when we consider that they 
are a revival of the medieval paving still existing in 
many churches. 

Classical and modern styles are, however, also in 
use; of course, when the special building for which 
the design is being made is known, the style must quite 
accord with it. Bold and simple decoration only is 
suitable for encaustic tiles, as there are many difficulties 
in the way of producing intricate or elaborate designs. 

GuazeD Emsossep Tiues.—These tiles are made by 
two processes, viz., in low relief by the semi-dry or 
“dust” process, and in high relief by the plastic 
process in plaster moulds. The first is the cheaper ; 
they are obviously quite unsuitable for floor purposes. 
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The designs for these, whether natural or conven- 
tionalized, should be arranged to fill out the tile. The 
design is generally, though not invariably, complete 
within the single square. 6” x 6” and 3” x 3” are the 
usual sizes for embossed tiles; the design may be as 
above, either floral or ornamental. In the larger sized 
tile the two styles may often be combined with pleas- 
ing effect. 44" x 4}” and 8" x 8” are sometimes made, 
but they are not so generally suitable. No restrictions 
need here be laid upon the designer with regard to 
making the design too elaborate, as no difficulty is 
likely to arise in the manufacture of these tiles on this 
account, within ordinary limits. It is of course under- 
stood that the design is brought out by dipping the 
tile in a coloured glaze, when, in burning, the glaze 
liquefies, running off the high parts into the hollows, 
thus giving light and shade according to the thickness 
of the glaze; beautiful gradations of colour are thus 
obtained. Thus designs should really be treated as if 
for bas-relief, in spite of the very slight relief actually 
apparent on the surface; the varying thickness of the 
glaze exaggerates the effect, and this must be reckoned 
with in the design ; for if designed for unglazed clay, 
the effect when translated to colour would be totally 
different. When the design is prepared in a water- 
colour sketch, the effect given by the artist would 
need translating by the modeller to just the amount 
of relief to produce its desired result. 

Grate فصن‎ (glazed embossed).—The space for 
tiles in the average grate is 30 in. x 6 in., in other 
words, for five 6“ x 6” tiles on either side. To prepare 
designs for these, the pattern may be complete in each 
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square, or extend over the whole five tiles, the lower 
part of the design being usually a vase from which 
the flower or ornament springs, finishing on the top 
tile, thus forming a complete panel. We might offer 
as another suggestion a figure standing or reclining in 
a portal or other architectural arrangement ; in fact, 
there is no end to the variety of subjects which may be 
adapted to the space ; for instance, birds, fish, flowers, 
ornament, etc. These may be in low relief with a 
monochrome glaze, or decorated in from two to four or 
five colours. Cheeks made up of three 6” x 6” tiles, with 
four 6” x 8" tiles, are very usual (see illustration, fig. 7, 
opposite page 109) ; this of course permits of another 
arrangement of motive. 

Grazen Watt Tminc.—Here there is great scope and 
variety. Plain tiles are generally used in conjunction 
with embossed to give relief. The tiles of both the pre- 
ceding sections can be used for this purpose, but we. 
think only those designs should be chosen which are 
bold and possess some spirit. Mouldings of good 
section, not too high in relief, are valuable for skirtings, 
dado rails, for surrounding panels, etc.; also 6" x 6" 
tiles in light ornament which repeat, for filling in 
panels in the over-wall; bold and somewhat highly 
embossed patterns for the frieze; then there are the 
tiles which are required to fill in between the skirting 
and dado rail. Borders and strips are often run 
beneath the dado rail, and below this again filled in with 
tiles, sometimes panelled ; if so, a good centre tile or 
tiles may be required ; if not panelled, a pattern which 
repeats will be found serviceable. The Renaissance 
ornament is, in our opinion, particularly suitable for 
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embossed tiles for walls. But, as we have said, the 
range is so great, that to treat this subject at all 
exhaustively would require much more space than 
can be spared here. 

PRINTED Tres (glazed).—In designing for these 
tiles the novice has more opportunity than any other, 
since there is a large demand for them at the present 
time. Printed tiles are made by many small firms 
who do not employ artists permanently on their staff, 
and so most of their designs are either adapted (in 
plain English, cribbed), or bought from outsiders. 
The price paid by the smaller makers is usually from 
7s. 6d. to 15s. for a 6" tile. The purposes for which 
printed tiles are used are numerous. Besides being 
employed in the fixtures of houses, they have lately 
been worked into furniture, flower-boxes, and other 
portable objects. 

For printed tiles there is no limit to the styles. 
Flowers well arranged and tastefully coloured «re 
always popular, but almost any good design might be 
submitted with a fair chance of success; indeed so un- 
limited is its scope, that the subject is often set by 
masters of art schools as a theme for their more 
advanced students. The usual size is, as we have 
said, 6” x 6“, and although 8“ x 8” and 44” and 6" ۰ 
are also made, the demand for anything but 6” x 6“ 
issmall. 了 or a panel for a grate, as before explained, 
we usually require five 6”x 6" tiles. Panels of floral 
design, with or without a special central subject, are 
often arranged to repeat to an indefinite height, the 
top and bottom ones completing the design. 

PAINTED Times (glazed).—These may be of all 
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classes of design adapted to the various purposes for 
which they are employed. If offered by an outsider, 
really first-class ones only have any chance of sale. 
In the larger firms, where such painting is prineipally 
done, artists are retained purposely to do it, capable 
of produeing better designs than most novices could 
hope to offer. Well-arranged and correctly-drawn 
designs of figures, etc., as panels for grates, and so on, 
might be accepted, for which the firms would pay 
well; but, as a rule, only the cleverest draughtsmen 
would meet with success. However, anyone who is a 
cleyer draughtsman, and does not mind work, could 
doubtless attain to the required proficiency, and 
certainly there is no branch of tile-designing that 
would pay them better, as high prices are asked for 
figure designs, for painted panels, and for cartoons of 
historical and similar subjects for large panels. 

. CONCLUDING Remarxs.—We should advise anyone 
who wishes to take up any (or all) of the foregoing 
branches of tile designing to study some manu- 
facturer’s books of patterns and the actual tiles. In 
the matter of designing for printed tiles, it would be 
easy to obtain from a merchant, who would probably 
keep a variety of makers’ patterns, a dozen or so of 
odd patterns (seconds) at a trifling cost, which would 
give a better idea of the different styles than all the 
written information. Originaland yet beautiful designs 
will be caught up rapidly and be well remunerated, 
as originality is much sought after; but, since all of 
us cannot expect to produce entirely original ideas, 
we must be content to tread in the footsteps of 
others, for this the illustrated specimen books will 
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also be found of immense assistance. If in the 
neighbourhood of the potteries in Staffordshire, or 
Poole, Dorset, it is not hard to obtain permission to 
look over a manufactory (this will, in almost all cases, 
be granted to anyone not in the trade), and realize 
fully the process, which is the first requirement to 
the creation of new and good designs. 

For a first effort in selling designs, remember 
that the smaller makers will probably be your best 
customers. 

Distinguish between merchants and makers: the 
former will only require complete arrangement of de- 
signs for a floor, wall, and so on; designs of single tiles 
would be of no use to them as they do not manufacture; 
if your designs please them, they may employ you to 
make special designs, giving you general instructions 
as to what is required, and supplying you with the 
detail designs to use in the pattern. Hitherto design- 
ing of complete patterns has been restricted to the 
staff of the manufacturer or merchant, -outsiders only 
designing for special tiles, such as single printed tiles, 
etc. ; but we do not see that this need necessarily be so. 

One word in conclusion: do not be discouraged by 
failure at first, but persevere, and bear in mind that 
to make your designing a success, from a pecuniary 
point of view, you must be businesslike; if you are 
not this, no matter how good your designs are, you 
will not succeed; and—don’t ask as much again for your 
designs as they are worth, especially at first. 

ON THE GENERAL Serrinc-Our OF THE DESIGNS.— 
In colouringthedesigns, body water-colours will be found 
best for Classes 1, 2, 8, and 7; for Nos. 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 
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and 10, the ordinary water-colours applied in washes. 
The design should be drawn in pencil first before 
colouring, then, in the case of all geometrical patterns 
after colouring, again lined up with hard pencil to 
give sharpness. The usual scale to which designs of 
floors and walls are made is one inch, but $”, 2”, or 13" 
may be used if more conyenient for the special occasion. 

As before stated, in making designs for complete 
pavements, the whole space would be drawn upon the 
paper and the scheme indicated, but only a small 
portion need be coloured in, just sufficient to show off 
the design. We should advise the lines to be done 
in Indian ink instead of pencil for the geometrical 
designs, as they can then be cleaned when finished. In- 
stead of lining up some of the dark colours, such as 
black or chocolate, with hard pencil, opaque grey may 
be used in a ruling pen. Indian ink may also be used 
to advantage for this purpose in some cases, but these 
finer points must be left to the discretion of the 
draughtsman,. according to the colouring of the 
pavement. 

It is of course presumed that the person attempt- 
ing to design the geometrical patterns is fully ac- 
quainted with the use of the scale,.T square, and set 
square—45° this last. 

OWEN CARTER. 


METAL WORK. 


R. Lu. B. RATHBONE. E 6 


DESIGNING FOR METAL. 


Oxe of the first things which the designer of a piece 
of metal-work has to consider is, in which of its 
possible conditions or states the metal should be taken, 
so that it may most readily assume the forms which 
he has in his mind. 

All metals with which we here have to do are first ob- 
tained in cast bars, or ingots. From these are produced 
other castings, and sheet, and tubes and wire; the 
last two both round and square, flat and moulded. 
An acquaintance with these various forms, and a 
knowledge of their ‘standard sizes and of their re- 
spective qualities and capabilities, both constructive 
and artistic, is therefore exceedingly desirable in a 
designer. Moreover, unless it is quite a small thing 
that he is designing, it is probable that, while some 
parts may need to be cast, others will have to be made 
of tube or wire, and others still to be wrought out of 
sheet, or, at any rate, that the work will have to be 
made in several separate parts, so that, besides know- 
ing all about the raw material in its different forms, 
he must also be conversant with the various methods 
of attaching separate pieces together, whether they 
are all of one kind or not. 
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Thus, there are three very important things to 
learn : 

_ Firstly. The conditions in which metal is generally 
obtainable, and the standard sizes and shapes. 

Secondly. The extent to which the metal so obtained 
can be altered in shape; and,. 

Thirdly. The various methods by which separate 
pieces of metal are attached together to form complete 
pieces of work. 

A design which does not recognize these considera- 
tions (however beautifully its lines may be drawn, and 
in spite of consummate skill in the arrangement of its 
masses), is exceedingly likely to fail in achieving 
success from the two following reasons : 

1. It is nearly sure to require alterations in details 
to make its construction practicable—just those little 
tinkerings which take the life and spontaneity out of 
a design, and which, when the designer is not conver- 
sant with their reasons, nor able to appreciate their 
necessity, have to be left to the ingenuity of the work- 
man, who, however skilled as an artisan, is not 
always capable as an artist:—this piece to be made 
thicker, or longer, to leave room for the internal con- 
struction, or that curve to have its back broken, or to 
be marred by an-unsightly joint, because it cannot be 
made in one piece. 

Also (2) such a design is sure to lack that character 
and determination which result from not only accept- 
ing the necessity for these joints, and those details of 
construction, but from making them play their part 
in the design itself. They must be considered first, 
and not shirked until the last, so letting the whole 
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grow together in that inevitably right way which 
stamps the work of a master in his craft. 

But, to avoid the risk of misapprehension, it may 
perhaps be well to add here, that, while insisting on the 
paramount importance of a thorough knowledge of the 
three points enumerated, no suggestion is made that 
nothing else is required, nor that by these alone 
successful designs for metal-work can be achieved. 

These are no more than mere dry bones and skele- 
tons, tangible enough, and capable of being described, 
but, until the designer breathes into them that creative 
breath of life which eludes definition, no amount of 
piecing together will make them live; they will at 
best resemble a lay figure, in which, far from conceal- 
ing itself, the artifice is out at elbows, and exposes 
itself at every joint. 

Sound, practical, useful work may be done by 
anyone endowed with sufficient intelligence to tho- 
roughly master the limitations and capacities of his 
material; and, as long as these are uppermost in his 
mind, he is pretty sure to produce honest, straight- 
forward, and respectable, if not artistically-important 
results. 

To return, then, to the first heading, namely, the 
consideration of the various states in which we obtain 
our metals; let us, to begin with, turn our attention 
to 

Castinc.—This, in its simplest form, consists in 
making a mould, or matrix, which, when filled with 
metal in its liquid state, will cause that metal to 
assume a form the exact converse of itself. 

The moulding is generally done in sand of a specially 
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fine grain, almost as impalpable as wheat-flour, and 
consequently of a highly cohesive nature, so that, 
when it is compressed, it will easily cake together, 
and will not crumble when it receives the stream 
of molten metal. 

Where the casting is to be a thin plate, or a solid 
mass, a pattern is made in wood, or some other 
moderately hard material, differing only from the 
final result that is required in that it is made slightly 
larger, so as to allow for the “ shrinkage ” or contrac- 
tion which takes place as the metal cools, and for 
whatever processes of filing or turning may be neces- 
sary to finish that piece of work, and to remove the 
“skin” or hard outer surface of the metal. 

This pattern is pressed into a box or tray full of 
sand, which has a similar box as a cover, so that, by 
making the mould, or impression, partly in one box, 
and partly in the other, a hollow space of exactly the 
required shape is left when the two boxes are laid to- 
gether face to face, into which the metal will presently 
be poured out of the crucible. 

Now it is obvious that as the pattern has to be 
lifted out of the impression which it has made in 
. the sand, its largest part must be level with the 
surface of the sand, and that which is imbedded 
below must have no projecting parts, such as would 
bring away some of the sand when the pattern is 

lifted out. 

_ In most cases, one part of the mould is made in the 
lower box, and one part in the upper box; as, for 
instance, in the case of a spherical ball, or of a circular 
pillar or baluster, in all of which cases the impressions 
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12۰ both boxes are absolutely identical, each receiving 
just one half of the pattern. 

On the other hand, a pattern which has a perfectly 
flat and level surface at the point of its greatest sec- 
tion, will be moulded entirely in the lower box, its top 
surface being made level with the surface of the sand. 

From the above it will be evident that, in designing 
for cast work, one of the first things to consider is, 
whether the pattern, when made, will “leave” the 
sand. Where it is impossible to arrange for it to do 
this, a more intricate process of moulding has to be 
adopted. 

Sometimes the sand is moulded in several different 
sections (piece moulding), instead of only two. Some- 
times the projecting parts, which would prevent the 
pattern from “leaving,” are moulded separately, and 
then inserted in the matrix; this process is called 
“false coring,” and as it requires much skill and nicety, 
and takes a long while, it is expensive work, and has 
to be carefully avoided where economy is a considera- 
tion. The designer should, therefore, keep thinking 
whether, if the object were imbedded in sand up to the 
line of its greatest sectional area, it would then be 
possible to lift it out vertically, without disturbing the 
impression which it would have made in the sand. It 
often happens that there is a choice of more than one 
position in which the pattern may be moulded, i.e., it 
may be moulded either in a horizontal or in a vertical 
attitude; and, if horizontally, then either directly, or 
diagonally. E.g., a rectangular oblong block might 
be moulded either vertically, or horizontally with the 
sides vertical; but, in point of fact, it would usually 
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ing, there is no limit to the length in which brass or 
iron can be cast in one piece, but in practice, brass- 
founders who do fine work do not generally use boxes 
more than about 2 feet long, and for anything like a 
slender pillar or arm, half that length is quite enough 
for one piece, and is much more manageable than 
greater lengths, especially when turning is necessary. 
In light brass-work the vibration which results from 
turning, and is technically known as “ chattering,” is 
a serious obstacle to the turning of anything long and 
slender. 

There are many forms which are practically hollow, 
but which can be cast without making a separate 
“core.” These are said to ‘leave their own core,” 
and they must be more or less pyramidal or dome- 
shaped. In such cases, the one box has the impress 
of the outer surface of the pattern, which leaves a 
depression in the sand, while a pyramid or mound of 
sand projects from the top leyel of the sand in the other 
box, taking its form from the inner surface of the pat- 
tern. When the two boxes are brought together, all 
that remains between the depression in the one box, and 
the projection from the other, is a space of whatever 
thickness the pattern has been made, generally about 
inch. 

The surface or “skin” of cast metal depends for its 
quality partly on the metal used, and partly on the 
care with which the moulds are ““ faced.” Iron, brass, 
zinc, and silver all cast readily, and “faced ” castings 
can be obtained with a very fine, even surface. Copper 
in its ordinary state cannot be cast, except in a very 
rough way. When melted, it is too stiff and viscous 
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to flow readily into the interstices-of the mould, and 
is very easily over-heated or “ burnt,” which causes it 
to become spongy or porous. Moreover, pure copper, 
on account of its toughness, is ill adapted for turning 
in the lathe, and it is a thankless job even to file it. 

What are called copper castings are really made of 
copper with the addition of a small quantity of tin, or 
other fusible metal, which does not seriously affect the 
colour, but makes the metal run more liquid, and also 
modifies the extreme toughness which makes it so 
difficult to turn or file. 

These alloys, which go by various names, such as, 
“Gilding metal,” “Latten metal,” “Gun metal,” 
“ Bell metal,” etc., according to their composition, are 
all more costly than ordinary brass (which is also an 
alloy of copper), and are besides rather more expensive 
to work, the difference being usually about 15 or 20 زم/؟‎ 
but brass founders who are not constantly using these 
alloys, will often charge as much as 50 °/. more for good 
castings in “ Gilding metal,” as for the same in brass. 
Pale gun metal is, however, usually fairly cheap. 
Besides the expense and difficulty in the working of 
these alloys, there is also a danger of their cracking 
while cooling, as the shrinkage is very rapid, and if 
the sand will not yield sufficiently it often results in 
small cracks appearing in the metal. 

In passing to the consideration of the other states 
in which metal is obtained, it may be noted that, 
whether or not it is going to be cast into the actual 
form in which it is to be finally used, it is none the 
less bound to pass through that process, unless it is 
deposited electrically; and although this process has 
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the merit of providing us with absolutely pure copper, 
it is not as yet very widely used, nor is chemically 
pure copper the best for working. 

The bars or ingots into which metal is first cast are, 
when not required for making fine castings, as above 
described, rolled into sheets, or drawn or pressed into 
wires and tubes of all manner of shapes, and of these 
it will perhaps be best to turn our attention to the 
sheet form next. 

This is probably the form mo truly characteristic 
of metal, and it is in this form, therefore, that it lends 
itself most obviously to artistic treatment, expressive 
of its peculiar qualities and properties. 

In the expression of this opinion, sheet metal is 
held t6 include many of the forms which, in technical 
parlance, come under the term wire, but which may 
reasonably enough be considered simply as strips of 
sheet, although in practice they are not actually made 
by cutting sheet into strips. For this reason, and as 
confining each section of the subject within narrower 
limits, it will nevertheless be more convenient to con- 
sider the opportunities they offer to the designer, and 
the limitations they impose upon him, separately, and 
not until sheet metal in its stricter sense has been 
similarly considered—for these limitations and oppor- 
tunities differ almost as widely, and in not dissimilar , 
ways, to those peculiar to modelling, on the one hand, 
and to pattern designing on the other. 

In sheet metal we are mainly concerned with form 
and surface, but in the treatment of wire and strip 
metal, principally with line ornament, though in both 
forms the same qualities exist to a greater or less extent. 
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As supporting the opinion of the pre-eminence of 
sheet metal as opposed to cast, it may be well to add 
that this is the most characteristic state of malleable 
and ductile metals, because it is the direct consequence 
of those distinguishing properties peculiar to silver, 
copper, and a few others; and, further, because in its 
subsequent treatment it almost invariably requires 
the continued application of processes depending on 
those qualities of malleability and یت‎ which are 
lost sight of in cast work. 

Not that cast work has not also its own value and 
charm, though they are hardly so strictly peculiar to 
metal—so, before leaving that subject altogether, 
perhaps it will not be amiss to consider briefly what 
these consist in, and, consequently, what effects the 
designer should aim at in work which is to be executed 
by that method. 

Play of light on broad, smooth reflecting surfaces, 
broken here and there by mouldings, that give fine 
bands of dark shadow; or graceful slender pieces, in 
which narrow lines of light alternate with broader 
strips of shade ;—these are qualities easily attained in 
- cast metal with a perfection which is not within our 
` reach otherwise. 

In no other material does a mere line tell with such 
admirable effect as bounding a soft, flowing moulding, 
in which the hollows and rounds should be more 
suggested than insisted on ;—a fillet, whose projection 
is not much greater than that of a hair, terminating 
an ogee, hardly round enough to throw water off 
above, nor hollow enough to catch it below (fig. 2). 

Delicate mouldings of this description, leading from 
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one bold line to another, of the larger masses, and 
wedding them together almost imperceptibly, are 
what give its distinetion and fineness of quality to the 
old Italian work. 
The limitations which should be observed, and the 
opportunities which should be improved in modelling 


figures or other forms for cast metal, are not so easily 
defined; but here also the smooth surface suggests 
‘broad, bold, undulating masses; while the hardness, 
and absence of anything like fibre or grain, call for 
fine lines and minute folds to relieve them. 
Undercutting is out of place, and, generally, the 
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lower the relief the more effective will it look when 
cast. The designer should never forget that metal is 
not plastic. 

But, in handling sheet metal, we must try for 
broader and simpler, one may almost say ruder, effects; 
not, however, less valuable, nor less instinct with 
character and thought. But before investigating the - 
right modes of expression therein, we have first to 
ascertain what limits convenience or necessity may 
impose. 

With regard to limitations of size, and so forth: 
sheet metal can be obtained in various sizes, but is 
generally rolled into sheets measuring 2 by 4 feet. 
Larger sheets have, as a rule, to be specially ordered, 
which often means three or four weeks’ delay; so that 
it is convenient to keep within the standard sizes as 
much as possible. Brass is rolled in a greater variety 
of widths than copper, but the usual maximum size 
is about the same. It is, however, much used in long, 
narrow strips, 6, 8, or 10 inches wide, and of almost 
any length. 1 

In thickness, both metals are rolled to about thirty 
different grades or “‘ gauges,” varying from the thick- 
ness of ordinary writing-paper to that of the very 
thickest cardboard: - 

Silver is not usually very largely stocked in the 
sheet, and many firms send down their “ skillet ” or 
ingot of silver to the rolling mills, and have it first 
reduced to a very thick sheet, as thick as they are 
ever likely to want it; and then whenever they want 
some thinner, they cut off a sufficient quantity and 
have it rolled down to the exact thickness they 
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require for the work in hand. ‘Thus, in sheet metal- 
work there are exceedingly few restrietions analogous 
to those applying to cast work. 

Wire is generally drawn to order, except when 
round, half round, and square. Round wire, up to 
Fin. in diameter, can be had of any degree of thickness, 
and half round and square wires are generally kept in 
+ in., îç in., + in., and Zin. sizes. Flat and moulded 
wire can be drawn of practically any section, and 
most large metal merchants have a number of patterns 
for which they have the required tools, as these when 
they have to be specially made, involve considerable 
expense. 

Silver wire is generally drawn as required by the 
silversmith himself, and the same thing applies to 
silver tube. 

Brass and copper tubes are made in a great variety 
of shapes and sizes, the most ordinary being, of 

. course, round. The following are the usual sizes, 
and the diameter is measured outside (so that the 
bore is less by the thickness of the metal, or rather by 
twice its thickness, as of course the measurement 
includes both sides) :—; in. (not often kept in stock), 
تہ مہہ‎ uns ganz Ins, SN, 10.) 2m. ZIR, 
Th لا اف‎ oii, 1109110 

Tube is also made square, flat, triangular, and reeded 
and moulded in a great variety of patterns. A de- 
signer who often introduces such tubes should provide 
himself with a sheet of patterns such as the large 
tube makers issue. Reeded tube is made in two 
different ways: being either forced into actual corru- 
gations, fig. 8 (A), in which case the reeds and flutes 
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are similar, and both very bold; or else fig. 8 (B) 
fine reeds are formed by very slight and shallow 
V-shaped flutes, actually taken out of the thick- 
ness of the metal, the reeds being each slightly 
rounded. Boldly-reeded tube, in which the metal is 
pressed into corrugations to form the fiutes and 
reeds, naturally has a very small bore in proportion 
to its outside diameter, and this must not be forgotten 
when the internal construction is being considered. 


A B 
Fic. 3. 


In small sizes the bore of boldly-reeded tube is not 
much more than one half of what it would be in plain 
tube of the same external diameter. It is, however, 
more suitable for use in the larger sizes, in which it is 
often of great value. 

We have now sufficiently considered the first main 
division of our subject, namely: “ The conditions in 
which metal is generally obtainable, and the standard 
sizes and shapes.” In dealing with cast work it has 
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been impossible to avoid to a considerable extent 
trespassing on the second division of the subject, 
which it will be well to restate here, before reviewing 
the other states or conditions of metal in relation to it. 

We have, therefore, now to examine the extent to 
which metal, after it is ob- 
tained in its various usual 
conditions, can be altered in 
shape. 

From what has already 
been ‘said about cast work, 
it should be fairly apparent 
that, after the casting has 
been done, it is really 
the surface and not the 
shape that is subsequently 
A altered. 

9 There are, however, oc- 
at 7 casional exceptions to this, 
Nm especially in brass castings, 
which may be bent a good 
deal without much danger 
of breakage. But gilding 
metal and other bronze castings are much harder than 
brass, and can only be bent slightly, so that these re- 
marks must be taken as applying mainly to brass. 

It will readily be understood that it is a much easier 
thing to cast a flat object than a curved one, and 
further, when in the same object there are curves in 
different planes, that it will greatly simplify the moul- 
der’s work if one set of curves can be produced after 
the casting has been done. 


Section 
FIG. 4. 
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Therefore many things, such as leaves and scrolls, 
and arms of various kinds, are cast flat, or nearly so, 
and afterwards bent to the required curves (fig. 4). This 
plan not only makes it comparatively easy to cast what 
might otherwise have been almost impossible, but also 
in a corresponding way simplifies the pattern making, 
which would be a desperately complicated business if 
scrolls and the like always had to be cast directly 
into their ultimate shape. j 

Again, it happens sometimes that a straight arm or 
bar may have to have projections or hollows on its 
different sides which, at first sight, make the designer 
fear that its pattern would not “leave” the mould. 
When the arm is in parts fairly slender, difficulties of 
this kind can be overcome. by making the pattern of a 
distorted shape, in such a way that by, so to speak, 
untwisting the casting taken from it, the projections or, 
hollows which have caused the difficulty, and have 
been brought into the same plane in the pattern, will 
assume their proper relative positions. 

The question as to when this dodge is or is not 
practicable may be left to the common sense of the 
designer, but perhaps it will be useful to give a very 
simple example. 

Suppose, then, that it is required to cast a square 
bar or rod measuring, say, 6 inches in length and + 
inch in breadth and thickness, and that there has to 
be an anchor-shaped cross-piece at each end, each cross- 
piece being in a plane at right angles with the other 
one. These anchor-shaped cross-pieces could very 
easily be moulded horizontally, but not vertically—or 
if they were short and rectangular, so as to admit of 
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being moulded vertically, they might have ornamental 
work on their sides, either in relief or the reverse, 
which would still render vertical moulding impossible. 
If, however, the pattern has been made in metal 
(and patterns of this description generally are so 
made), one end would be fixed in the vice, and the 
- other end would then be carefully turned through a 
quarter of a circle, so as to bring the two cross-pieces 
into the same plane, and so make the casting of the 
whole object in one piece quite an easy matter. Of 
course this can only be done where, between the two 
parts whose relative positions have to be altered, there 
occurs a sufficiently slender part to bear the necessary 
twist ; and this part must not only be slender enough, 
but also long enough to allow of the twist being dis- 
tributed over a length of at least four times its 
diameter, and more than that where the stuff is thick. 
A certain limited amount of embossing can also be 
done on cast work. Suppose that a form like that of 
a water-lily flower has to be produced in thick metal. 
This might be cast in the flat, in metal, say, } inch 
thick, and then each petal would be lobed, by being 
hammered with a round-faced hammer into a hollow 
in a lead cake, and finally these would all be bent 
round to the desired curve over a rounded iron stake 
(see fig. 4). This is really sheet metal-work, and casting 
is only used because, if a number of identically shaped 
pieces are required of considerable thiekness, it is a 
cheaper method than cutting each one out of the 
heavy sheet to the required.shape. 
The alterations effected on the surface of cast work, 
as opposed to alterations of its general shape, are 
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principally those resulting from filing, turning, chas- 
ing, and engraving. The first two, as a rule, merely 
remove the outer skin, and reveal the true colour and 
texture (or more strictly, absence of texture) of the 
metal. Chasing and engraving are a species of cary- 
ing; either ornamenting a previously smooth surface, 
by removing minute parts of the metal, or by forming 
slight indentations and lines; or else accentuating and 
sharpening the forms which have been cast from a 
modelled or carved pattern. 

These four processes do not impose many limitations 
on the designer, but he should remember the following 
facts. 

A file cannot “dress up” hollow curves, any two 
sections of which, taken along intersecting lines, would 
both be hollow. Special files are made for the purpose, 
called “rifllers,” but they are unsatisfactory and 
tedious things to use; and surfaces which are to be 
filed ought to be either flat or convex in at least one 
direction, and in either case there should be room to 
get a stroke backwards and forwards of at least a 
couple of inches in length. 

Turning necessitates the piece to be so treated 
being of such a shape that it can be attached to the 
lathe mandrel at one end of its axis, either by being 
held in a chuck (which will grip any projection of 
reasonable size), or by being screwed on to the mandrel " 
itself, or else on to a peg-chuck running on the man- 
drel. Unless it is quite a small thing, it will also 
require to be supported atthe other end of its axis by 
the back centre of the lathe. 

Thus turned work must, generally speaking, be 
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straight, but it can be afterwards bent to any mode- 
rate curve if it is sufficiently slender where the bend 
comes. Spindles and neck-pieces should not be less 
than +3, in. in diameter if they are to be turned. 
Bases and rings of large diameter are awkward things 
to turn, and they should not at most exceed say 20 
inches. With regard to chasing, it is perhaps enough 
to say that there must be sufficient room to get a fair 
stroke with the hammer, and to hold and manipulate 
the chisels and punches. Similarly in engraving, the 
space must not be too inaccessible or confined. The 
essential point in this process'is that there should be 
nothing to interrupt the free sweeps by which curved 
lines are cut; and as the graver is generally held at 
only a slight angle to the surface of the metal, this 
should be flat or convex, and fairly prominent in its 
relation to the surrounding parts. 

Now let us look into the opportunities which sheet 
metal affords us of altering its shape and of changing 
the character or appearance of its surface. 

The term altering is perhaps hardly applicable here, 
for it is really a question of imparting shape or form 
to that which can scarcely be said to have been en- 
dowed with it before. Still, it is as well to adhere to 
the wording adopted at the beginning of this treatise, 
where the second division of the subject was defined to 
be the extent to which various forms of metal as 
obtained from the merchant can be altered in shape. 

We have seen that sheet metal is flat, and that it is 
used in varying degrees of thinness, and that it is in 
this form that the metallic qualities of malleability 
and ductility can be turned to the best account. 
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Clearly, then, one of the most important agents in 
imparting shape to sheet metal is that primeval 
implement, the hammer; and until comparatively 
recent years it was also through the agency of the 
hammer that the ingots were reduced to sheet; but 
nowadays we are in far too great a hurry to be 
satisfied with such a lengthy method, and steel rollers 
accomplish the work for us in a fraction of the time, 
and perhaps (in a whisper be it spoken) with greater 
certainty and precision. Given, then, thin sheets of 
metal, what are the fundamental principles to be 
recognized, and the main limitations which must be 
observed, in designing forms to be executed therein 
by means of hammers and similar appliances ? 

The first characteristic which will almost always be 
‘noticeable in work of this kind is convexity. When- 
ever sheet metal is struck by a hammer, the result is 
that it is either stretched, or else contracted, by the 
blow; and when parts of a flat sheet are either 
stretched, or contracted, there is a tendency for that 
which was previously a flat surface to- lose some 
part of its flatness, and to assume a greater or less 
amount of rotundity. As a corollary thereto, it may 
be stated that the forms most readily produced by 
hammering sheet metal are circular in plan. It re- 
quires but little skill to convert a disc of sheet metal 
into a bowl. The same processes which make it 
comparatively easy to do that, may be carried very 
much further, and the bowl may, by a skilled hammer- 
man, be drawn in to something very near to a ball, 
or sphere; but there is very little to be gained by 
such exhibitions of skill, and where metal spheres are 
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wanted it is much better to make them in a less 
laborious fashion, such as by making two half balls, 
and joining them together, if sheet metal is to be used ; 


or, on the other hand, by casting, with the use of “ core- 


stocks,” where it is important that no seam or join 
should appear. It is a fairly simple matter to make a 
cylinder out of sheet metal, by making what is called a 
“lap joint” (fig. 9, p. 151) up one side, and the cylinder 
may then be contracted at the ends, or “ bellied ” in 
the centre, by hammering (see fig. 5); so that-fine 
bold bossés and such things are very 
suitable for sheet work, and they may 
have a good deal of variety in their 
form and contour. 

Fluting in its various forms, and 
the raising of lobes or bosses, 
are perhaps the most characteristic 
and suitable ways of ornamenting 
and varying the surface of such 
: objects. 

Mouldings in hammered work must be exceedingly 
simple, and fine lines, fillets, ete., should not be 
attempted. Plain beads are quite admissible wher- 
ever there is room to use a hammer, or punch, to 
throw them up, and they may be of almost any 
diameter. ‚It is, of course, necessary to remember in 
designing embossed ornament for cylindrical or tubular 
parts that, although there are means of throwing 
metal up into relief without using hammers and 
punches, which of course cannot be worked inside of 
any but very large objects, still these are the direct 
and obvious means of achieving such effects, and the 
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embossing which is done by using what is called a 
“ snarling iron” (the free end of which will strike the 
inside surface of the object that is held over it by the 
recoil or vibration resulting from a blow delivered on 
another part of the tool, see fig. 6), is not of quite the 
same character, and, while in one sense it must be ruder 


FIG. 6. SNARLING IRON. 


and simpler, it must, in another sense, be more highly 
finished and more elaborate in detail. That apparent 
paradox comes about in this way. 

Where there is free access to the back of the sheet 
which is to be embossed, the work can easily be done 
to such a nicety that little or no touching up need 
be done on the face, and this is the most effective and 
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characteristic kind of embossing. But where, on the 
other hand, the back of the sheet is only accessible by 
the round-about and restricted method of “ snarling,” . 
the same nicety is no longer practicable, and the 
relief can only be got roughly from the back, and 
‘most of the shaping and modelling must afterwards 
be done on the face. This results from the fact that, 
in direct embossing, the workman chooses the punch 
which will give exactly the relief he requires, and 
strikes with certainty on exactly the right spot; 
whereas, when he has to get his relief by “ snarling,” 
he must, to some extent, guess at the spot where the 
tool will strike, and having only, as a rule, two or 
three irons to work with, he must get more relief than 
he actually wants, and of only approximately the 
right shape, and afterwards knock back all that he 
does not want from in front. This difficulty is some- 
times avoided by making up that part of the work in 
separate pieces, and doing the embossing before they 
are joined together, when they are flat, or nearly so; 
and this is a very excellent plan in many cases; but 
it must be borne in mind that sheet metal, which has 
been embossed in parts cannot afterwards be bent 
with the same ease and regularity as before, for a 
very little embossing gives sheet metal great rigidity, 
and, of course, the mallet cannot be applied to the 
parts which have been embossed, or, if at all, only 
very lightly. 
Another way is to emboss a separate piece, and 
attach that outside the article as a medallion or 
panel, but there are often difficulties in the way of 
doing this. 
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Closely allied to the process of “raising” or hammer- 
ing, is that of ‘‘spinning,”—a semi-mechanical process, 
in which sheet metal is pressed on to a model of the 
required shape while both are revolving at a high speed. 

The main differences between the two processes are 
as follows. 

Whereas “raised” or hammered work may be of 
almost any shape in plan, “spun” work must be 
circular; aad whereas it is comparatively easy to 
hammer a bowl which is smaller at the top than the 
middle, this becomes a complicated and expensive 
thing to do in spinning, for the model must be so made 
that it can be taken to pieces after the metal has 
been “spun ” over it to the required shape, as other- 
wise it would never come out. It is thus only possible 
to “spin ” these shapes where large enough numbers 
are required to counterbalance the cost of making a 
“section chuck,” as the model would be called; or 
where economy need not be considered. 

Further, a piece of hammered work, when finished, 
not only has the charm of its abstract form, but also 
that resulting from the innumerable facets with 
which the hammer has covered its surface, and the 
indefinable interest which attaches to all the slight 
inequalities accompanying the results of direct manual 
labour; but “spun 7 work must rely for its beauty 
entirely on its form, unaccompanied by any such 
traces of the method which gave it birth, the beauty 
of an absolutely even and true surface taking their 
place. 

On the other hand, whereas in “ raised” work our 
mouldings must be broad and few, we can “ spin ” 

L 
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any number of mouldings, and they may even be 
moderately fine; but they must be essentially flowing in 
character ; there must be no re-entrant angles (fig. 7 A), 
and the fewer angles of any kind there are the better. 
Even the comparatively fine mouldings which we can 
spin may often be finished and sharpened in detail by 


A. Example showing re-entrant angles, and 
mouldings which could not be spun. 
B. Example of mouldings suitable for spin- 
ning. 
FIG. 7. 


hammering, with less danger of splitting the metal 
than if they had been given the full measure of their 
accentuation by the “ burnisher ” which the ‘‘ spinner ” 
uses. 

Very wonderful forms are produced by spinning 
nowadays, and needless to say, where any considerable 
number of articles of the same shape are required 
hammering cannot for a moment compete in price. 
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Its opportunities occur chiefly in rather large work, 
where only one or two duplicates are required, and 
where the cost of a “chuck” for “spinning” would 
sometimes exceed that of the “ spinning ” itself. 

Sheet metal is, of course, very readily cut up and 
pierced; and it offers great facilities for the produc- 
tion of leaf and flower forms, being easily mode'led 
into almost any such shape by various processes of 
hammering and embossing. l 

Pierced sheet metal, either with or without emboss- 
ing, is a most valuable adjunct to more solid work, 
giving the greatest opportunities for effective play of 
light and shade and silhouette. 

By combining embossing (which should then be in 
very low relief) with piercing, these effects are greatly 
enhanced, and the danger of a certain look of flimsi- 
ness not uncommon with pierced work is lessened. 
But there are times when high relief and piercing may 
be combined with excellent effect. In these cases the 
piercing is quite subordinate, and is really only a 
means of getting specks and lines and patches of very 
deep shadow between the bossy parts, the design of 
which should be very simple in outline and character. 
For such cases there is nothing to beat plain circular, 
oval, or nearly rectangular lobes (see fig. 8), such as 
one often sees on old brass fenders, with perhaps a 
band of geometrical piercing above and below. 

Where low relief embossing is used in connection 
with piercing, it is to bring out the design of the parts 
left between the piercings with greater prominence. 

Besides the various processes which have now been 
touched upon, by which sheet metal is altered in shape, 
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or by which shape is imparted to it, and which mostly 
involve alterations to its surface also, there are other 
and simpler methods, wherein sheet metal is treated 
more like wood. ۱ 

Sometimes it is bent to form flat-sided objects; or 
a framework is made of cast metal or wire, and is then 
filled in with panels of sheet, plain or otherwise; which 
uses are so simple, and are controlled by so few and 
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such obvious limitations, that no detailed considera- 
tion of them seems to be called for. 

It must not, however, be supposed that they are, on 
that account, the less important or valuable. 

It is also scarcely necessary to say anything about 
the alteration in shape of tube and wire—obviously 
no great amount of alteration in shape is here either 
possible or desirable. Tubes can be bent into scrolls 
and curves without difficulty so long as the turns are 
not too sharp, but angles require “mitreing”; that 
is to say, the tube must be almost cut through, and a 
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wedge-shaped piece be taken out, and then the two 
remaining parts being brought together, they are 
joined again, by means of “brazing ” or “ soldering,” 
processes which will be noticed again presently. 

Wires are, as a rule, eminently adapted for bending, 
but the same process has to be used for sharp angles 
as in the case of tube. Also, when the wire is in the 
form of a moulding, bending at once becomes very 
difficult, owing to the varying thicknesses; and in 
many cases it is quite impossible. This is especially 
the case when it is proposed to bend moulded wire 
edgeways. 

Having now considered the most important ways in 
which metal is altered in shape, we come to the third 
division of the subject, namely, Construction, or the 
various methods by which separate pieces of metal are 
attached together to form complete pieces of work. 

The most obvious and direct of these are perhaps 
those which come under the terms, “Welding,” 
“ Brazing,” and “ Soldering.” By means of one or 
other of these processes separate pieces of metal are 
so joined together as to become practically homo- 
geneous. 

Welding is the process by which this result is 
achieved in the case of iron, and may be considered 
th& most perfect and complete instance; but one of 
the essential features is hammering the parts to he 
welded while at a very high temperature, from which 
it is evident that only those parts can be welded which 
can conveniently be brought to a bright red heat in 
the furnace, and can then be forged together on the 
anvil; and this would obviously not be possible in the 
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case of an elaborate panel of intricate scroll work, 
where welding is only practicable while the work is in 
small separate pieces. 

“ Brazing” is sometimes applied to steel or wrought 
iron, but more properly belongs to copper and its 
alloys, such as brass, bronze, etc. 

Here also a very high temperature is necessary, „ but 
the hammer does not come- into play in the process, 
so that “brazing ” may often be an easy matter 
where “welding ” would be impossible. A granulated 
mixture of copper, zinc, and borax is applied to the 
parts to be joined, and when a sufficiently high tem- 
perature is reached this mixture. (commonly known 
as “ spelter ”) fuses, and becomes a part of the whole 
mass of metal. There is, of course, a certain danger 
of melting the parts which it is intended to attach 
together, and it is necessary that the designer should 
have some knowledge of when this is most likely to 
happen, so that he may not arrange for parts to be 
joined by brazing under such conditions as would 
render this result probable. Firstly, then, a very thin 
piece of metal cannot be “brazed” to a very thick 
piece, for if it was attempted to do this, the thin piece 
would be melted away by the heat which the large 
mass would require to bring it up to the necessary 
temperature. This is more particularly the case with 
brass than with copper, for copper takes a very much 
greater degree of heat to melt it than brass does. 
But at the same time, copper also requires a greater 
degree of heat in “ brazing” than is necessary with 
brass, so that it is not at all easy to “braze” brass 
and copper together. 
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Again, the temperature at which metal will melt 
depends on its quality, and the common brass which 
is generally used for moulded wire, etc., will scarcely 
stand the heat which is required to “braze” good 
brass castings of any size. 

A “ brazed ” joint does not show much in brass, and 
brass castings can be “ brazed ” together so as not to 
show the joint at all after they have been filedup. It 
is, however, otherwise in the case of copper, as it is 


FIG. 9. 


darker in colour than the “ spelter, which always 
shows a yellowish line down the seam. Where a “lap 
joint” is used this line need not be unsightly, and 
there is no reason why the designer should not in such 
cases accept it as a material part of his ornament, as 
we often find that the Flemish and Italian sheet-metal 
workers did (see fig. 9 B). 

It is therefore desirable to have a rudimentary 
knowledge of the way in which “lap joints” are 
made. 
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They are only used for joining together two edges 
of sheet metal, and the process is as follows. 

The two edges to be joined together are each filed 
down to a long bevel or feather edge, so that when laid 
together their joint thickness will only be about the 
same as that of a single thickness of the sheet. Slits 
or notches are then cut in one edge, and the flaps or 
pieces between them are alternately bent in opposite 
directions, so that the other edge may be inserted 
between the two sets of flaps, which are hammered 
down as flat as possible (see fig. 9 a). The joint is then 
“brazed,” and becomes almost as strong as any other 
part of the sheet; and the effect of the seam is a 
zigzag line of spelter, generally something like a dove- 
tailed joint in wood-work. 

These lap joints form a valuable adjunct to ‘‘ raised” 
work, or hammered hollow ware, which cannot be made 
much use of where economy is a consideration, except 
with the help of seams to reduce the labour; and the 
only seam which will resist the strain of subsequent 
“ raising ” is the lap joint. 

Besides brazing, there are other kinds of soldering 
which require varying degrees of heat, and are stronger 
or weaker than each other according to the tempera- 
ture needed. They do not impose any special limita- 
tions on the designer. In ‘silver work, soldered joints 
are quite invisible when the work is finished. 

Rivetting is another method of joining separate 


pieces of metal together, which, like brazing, dates . 


back to the early days of metal work. 
The small round heads of the rivets are exceedingly 
decorative when properly arranged, and may be made 
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to form delightful bands, and circlets, and borders, 
greatly enriching the masses of plain sheet which they 
fasten together. Sometimes a little delicate chased 
ornament may with advantage be, so to speak, hung on 
to the peg afforded by these rivet-heads, various forms 
of which will at once suggest themselves to the mind 
of the designer. For instance, a light circular line 
surrounding some of the rivet-heads, here and there, 
is easily produced by a blow given to a ring punch; 
or a wave line may flow in and out, and round about 
them ; or they may be encircled by garlands of tiny 
dots—not too close together 
(see fig. 10). 

But we must not be led 
away by these seductive 
vehicles for the play of fancy 
into forgetting that here, as 
elsewhere, there are limita- 
tions which are very real to 
the craftsman. 

For rivetting it is essen- = 
tial that he shall have the au en. 
means of getting a rigid support at the back; and 
that his light rivetting hammer shall have free play 
in front. 

The head of a rivet may of course be either flat, 
round, or conical; but if it is to be either conical or 
round, it follows that it must be struck with the 
hammer from every direction. This may sometimes 
be got over by the use of a hollow-faced punch, but 
that is rather a makeshift, and perhaps hardly 
legitimate; anyhow, it will not give us all those 
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minute facets resulting from the directer method of 
hammering. One head is generally given to the 
rivet before it is inserted in its place, so that, in 
hollow work, rivetting should not be relied on for 
inaccessible places, where great difficulty would be 
experienced in inserting the rivet from the inside. 

Closely allied to rivetting is the use of small studs - 
for attaching plates of sheet metal to a wooden 
“core,” as in the old Italian crosses. In both cases 
a pleasing effect may be obtained by using rivets or 
studs, as the case may be, of a different metal or 
alloy to that of the sheet which they attach. 

The final method of construction which we have to 
consider is that which comes under the general title 
of screwing. This is the most modern of these three 
principal methods (the other two being (1) brazing 
and soldering, (2) rivetting), and it is nowadays 
probably the most important. For convenience it 
may be considered under three subdivisions, as 
follows—(1) by loose screws, more or less similar to 
the screws used in wood-work ; (2) by ‘‘ chasing” a 
screw thread, “male ” and “female” alternately, on 
the extremities of the separate parts, where they join 
one another; and (3) by the use of tie rods or bolts, 
which pass through holes in all the several loose 
pieces, and bind them together, either by means of 
“ tapping” a “female thread” in the first and last 
pieces, corresponding to a “ male thread ” “ chased ” 
on the tie rod at its two ends, or by means of nuts 
at the two ends of the rod or bolt, which can be 
serewed towards each other along the rod, thereby 
compressing all the parts together. 
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It should be almost enough for the designer to 
haye the enunciations of these three variations of the 
process of screwing clearly in his mind, for the other 
details with which each is beset really only concern 
the craftsman. 

Very little further explanation, therefore, will be 
attempted here. 

Loose screws are made in various sizes, from yẹ in. 
diameter upwards, in almost all lengths, either with 
round, half-round, or countersunk heads. They are 
very useful, and in many cases form a thoroughly 
efficient mode of fastening, but they should not be 
abused. The entire stock of many a dealer in “ Art 
Metal-work” (the vile word is only used with great 
reluctance) could be reduced to a chaos of scraps by 
anyone who had the patience to spend a quiet hour or 
two in his show-room, with no other tool than a 
screw-driver! Emphatically this ought not to be 
possible. And the worst of itis, that ordinary use and 
cleaning do, sooner or later, cause many of the screws 
to work loose, and then flimsiness becomes absolute 
flabbiness, and leaves and scrolls droop in dejected, 
listless attitudes to one side or the other, until one 
is sorely tempted to put all the finery away in a 
corner, and be content with the skeleton which re- 
mains, and which one can at all events handle and 
clean without fear of its present dissolution. There 
may be some exaggeration in such a picture of desola- 
tion, but there is much justification. 

Do not, at all events, use screws where there is less 
than 4 in. of metal to screw into; and avoid using 
them with tube if possible, or if they are so used, 
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insist on having a round plug of metal soldered in to 
give a decent hold. Sometimes, where there is not 
sufficient thickness to screw into, a screw may be 
brazed or soldered to the metal, and the loose piece 
slipped over and secured by what is called a “ counter- 
head ” ; but these too are fearfully apt to work loose 
(and they are not nice things to tread on). 

The other two variations of screwing are thoroughly 
efficient and workmanlike, and all the designer has to 
do is to leave sufficient thickness in his slender parts 
to get a good screw thread, or to admit a sufficiently 
strong tie rod. In work of any size, iron gas-pipe, or 
“barrel,” is commonly used for tie rods, and there is 
nothing better. It is perhaps as well to know that it 
is not measured in the same way as brass and copper 
tube, but by the diameter of its “ bore”: thus. if you 
specify }-in. “barrel,” the outside diameter will be 
3 in., and the outside measurement of $-in. “ barrel ” 
will be 1 in. This method of tie rod construction is 
almost universally adopted for such things as lamps 
and candlesticks, and saves the multiplicity of screw 
threads which would otherwise have to be ‘‘ chased.” 
Each piece either has a hole which will just clear the 
tie rod, or more frequently is “checked ” into the 
next piece, so that all may be co-central and rigid. 
Where any of the parts are not strong enough to 
resist the “thrust” or pressure which results from 
screwing up the tie rod, a stout piece of tube of the 
exact length necessary to allow the parts to bind, 
without being crushed, is inserted to relieve them of 
part of the strain. A good instance of this is a sheet 
metal ball made in two halves, which are either 
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checked into an exterior ring, which forms a moulding 
or zone, or else they are made to fit over an interior 
ring, not necessarily visible from the outside. 

As to the way in which working drawings should be 
prepared for metal-work, there is very little to be said. 

Constructive metal-work, such as chandeliers and 
the like, usually involve the repetition of a certain 
part of the work a number of times over; and in 
these cases, it is often enough to give a full size 
elevation of this part, with sections in various places, 
merely writing on the drawing how many repeats 
there are to be of what is shown. Sometimes, where 
this is not quite sufficient explanation, a small sketch 
plan, not necessarily to scale, drawn alongside of the 
full-size elevation, may help to explain the construc- 
tion; or the centre part only may be shown in plan, 
full-size, in cases where there are a number of arms 
or projections springing from a common centre. 

It is never necessary to show plain circular work in 
plan, and strictly speaking only one half need be shown 
in the full-size elevation. It should, however, be re- 
membered that in execution the workman must set his 
callipers to the whole diameter of each part, so that 
if only one side of a piece of turned work is shown in 
the full-size elevation, then, instead of taking all the 
various diameters direct from the drawing by means 
of the callipers, so as to gauge his work, the craftsman 
will have to measure each part with his rule, multiply 
the result by two, and then set the callipers to that 
dimension ; all of which naturally increases the chance 
of mistakes being made. Besides this, it requires 
very long experience to design circular work without 
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showing both sides, for any alteration in outline is 
doubled in its effect on the whole piece, whether it be 
a case of addition or of subtraction. Furthermore, in 
execution, circular work always looks smaller than on 
paper, owing to the extent to which the shadows 
soften and confuse the outline of the work, and for 
this reason it is often helpful to the designer to show 
even circular work in plan, as that gives a much 
better idea of its size. This, of course, becomes 
necessary directly there is any ornament to be shown. 
A considerable difficulty arises where ornament has to 
be shown on a surface of double curvature (e.g., a 
bowl or moulded base), and there is really no practic- 
able way of doing this on flat paper. The design can 
only be shown approximately, and must be drawn on 
the object itself, or else on a model of it. 

It is generally worth while giving the workman a 
rough perspective sketch of the whole design, so that 
he may picture it in his mind more easily than he 
can do from plans and elevations alone. To avoid 
the dangers of subdivided labour, the designer should 
endeayour to obtain free intercourse with the workman 
who is going to actually carry out the design; but 
not until he has either had some practical manual 
training, or else has made himself as conversant with 
the construction and processes of metal-work as theo- 
retical study will admit. Our British workmen are 
apt to hold the ideas and attainments of designers in 
high disdain, and perhaps even to take a certain degree 
of pleasure in overwhelming them with all the practical 
difficulties in the way of working out what looks so nice 
on paper. Itis well, therefore, to forestall these objec- 
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tions by a little practical study, and then, having 
gained the workman's confidence to some extent, to 
confer with him as to the more difficult and intricate 
questions of construction. Asa rule, it is not neces- 
sary, in a working drawing, to trouble about showing 
particulars of internal construction, but it should, 
none the less, be all very carefully thought out. The 
craftsman will be better able to decide such questions 
as whether it is best to connect a number of parts 
together by means of screw threads chased on each 
part, or by a tie rod running ‘through the whole 
number, or where it will be best to make a join; but 
the designer must also have his own opinion on the 
subject, and must have duly considered the construc- 
tion and allowed space for it in all cases. 

The designer who has had the patience to follow 
these necessarily dry, technical details, should now be 
able to avoid falling into those errors of construction 
which make the British (or other) workman seratch 
his head, and wonder why designers were created for 
the apparent purpose of setting him problems which he 
can never solve—errors which cause the enemy of the 
division of labour to blaspheme, not without reason. 

Division of labour is, nevertheless, the only spoon 
which feeds many mouths nowadays, rightly or 
wrongly; and perhaps it would be a more graceful 
task for those of us who are thereby nourished if we 
set ourselves, each in his own province, to do what we 
can to remove the reproach as each one sees it, while 
greater minds and stronger hands are preparing the 
way for another, more generous, and less unequal 
division. R. Lu. B. RATHBONE. 


CARTOONS FOR STAINED GLASS. 


SELWYN Dace. 


M 


ON THE MAKING OF CARTOONS FOR 
PAINTED GLASS. 


I. I understand that the method of this paper, 
above all else, must be practical: for its object is to 
give a clear description of how to make working- 
drawings for painted glass. You will have noticed 
that very often in art-primers we are told, or are told 
partially, of many ways'in which such and such a 
piece of art may be done: but that the result of this 
excessive frankness not unfrequently perplexes us. 
Now, sometimes, no doubt, there indeed are half-a- 
dozen admirable ways of doing a thing; of painting 
a face, for instance, or of sketching a landscape from 
nature. But, after all, what a learner wants, is 
thoroughly to know one way: when he has mastered 
this, then experience will lead him to modify the 
method he has been taught, so as to suit his individual 
requirements, by the study of other methods and by 
his own inclinations. For no two men will ever do a 
thing precisely in the same manner. 

It seems to me, therefore, that perhaps the most 
useful service I can offer at the moment is to try and 
describe my own method of preparing cartoons: not 
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because I am conceited enough to imagine it the best, 
but because it is the one I know best: and, if I can 
make it clear, you will have at any rate a method to 
your hand, enabling you to make drawings, from 
which the glass-painters will work with readiness and 
with satisfactory results. 

II. Before we start, however, on our cartoon, it is 
necessary to say one or two words about the principles 
of the art of Glass-Painting, in view of its virtues, as 
one may call them, and its limitations. For a cartoon 
is a working-drawing: and a working-drawing means 
a drawing made by a man, who understands the possi- 
bilities of the material, in which the design is finally 
to appear ; and who shows in his drawing exactly how 
he wishes the design to be worked out in that material. 

Of course, about the art of glass-painting, as perhaps 
about all arts, people have ideas more or less different 
and conflicting. It would be a long business to ex- 
amine these ideas, and to support the reasons, which 
have led one to adopt one’s own. Moreover, such an 
argument would be out of place in this paper, so that 
I shall not attempt anything of the kind. I shall 
state simply the conclusions I have come to myself: 
I tell you frankly, that all of them would not be ac- 
cepted universally : but I am supposing you for the 
moment to be my pupil; and as 1 am going to show 
you but one way, that is my own, of making a cartoon, 
so I will tell you but one theory of the art, my own 
also, with reference to which we are to make it. And 
this not arrogantly, I hope, but in order that my words 
may be more simple, of more practical value. By- 
and-by yeu can examine both the theory and the 
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practice for yourselves, and modify them as you think 
fit. 

Let me, then, say this. In a painted window the 
fundamental colours of the design are the actual colours 


of the bits of glass used init: that is to say,if wewant . 


to represent a thing blue, we use a piece of blue glass ; 
or red, we use a piece of red glass; and so on. 

Secondly: wherever in our design two pieces of 
different coloured glass come one against another, 
it is absolutely necessary that they should be joined 
together by a strip of lead. 

Thirdly: whatever the colour of the piece of glass, 
any form to be traced on it, any light and shade or 
modelling to be represented on it, is obtained by 
painting with the same brown paint. That is to say, 
the window is really a monochrome painting in 
brown on pieces of differently coloured glass joined 
together by leads. 

Fourthly: this paint is fixed-upon the glass, and 
made permanent, by putting the glass intoa kiln, and 
submitting it to the action of fire. 

These are the four primary facts to be remembered : 
and I will draw two conclusions from them. 

Inasmuch as the colours of the glass are for the 
most part strong, and are capable, comparatively, of 
but slight modification; and, as it is absolutely 
necessary that they should be joined together by 
leads, we must not attempt anything like naturalistic 
picture-painting, with its effects of atmosphere, for 
instance, and subtilely gradated distances; but rather, 
on the whole, we must keep all objects clearly defined 
as if they were patterns, I would almost say, on one 
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and the same plane. In other words, we must be 
what is called conventional in our treatment; to a 
very large extent, conventional in our treatment of 
forms, and almost wholly conventional in our treatment 
of colours. 

My second conclusion is this. Seeing that leads are 
necessary, let us frankly accept them. Do not let us 
attempt to minimize or to conceal them, but let us 
make them an integral and effective element of our 
design. The thing in any art is at once to accept its 
conditions, and to show our invention, our imaginative 
cunning and resources, by making these conditions tell 
in a finely interesting manner. 

And now we may turn to the commencement of our 
cartoon. 

III. Perhaps the simplest thing will be to suppose that 
we have got, say, a lancet window to design, the sight- 
size of which is two feet by five. We must have, of 
course, the measurement given us from the bottom to 
the spring of the arch, and an exact template of the arch. 
| Then let us make to scale a drawing of this window, 

say, an inch to the foot, which will give us an outline 
measuring five inches by two. We are going to put 
in this—well, the figure of a saint: personally, I 
always like to make my figures as big as the panel 
| conveniently will hold; it gives the design a certain 
| impressiveness. Having arranged in our minds a 
| general idea of the design as to form and colour, we 
| next make a rough, coloured, sketch of it on our scale- 
| outline: this will give us a fair notion, of what the 
| window as a whole will look like. Of course there 
| are no details in this sketch: it is merely a sort of 
1 
i 
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map of the broad arrangement of the masses and 
colours. And here is our first stage. 

Now we go on, and commence to make careful 
studies from nature. We make drawings of the figure 
and of the drapery, any size that is convenient to us, 
but at least large enough to show the main forms 
with precision, and the effects of light and shade. 
Of the head, the hands, and the feet, we will make 
separate and larger studies, that we may have the 
forms of these most important parts accurately defined. 
We will also make studies of the flowers, or trees, or 
objects of any sort, which we wish to introduce, that 
we may get fixed in our heads the essential forms of 
these: for there is no fine designing possible, till we 
are familiar with the anatomy, so to say, of the objects, 
upon which we intend to base our design. We scarcely 
can spend too much time or care upon this second 
stage, in which we are studying from nature: and we 
must try to know our studies by heart, that, when we 
come to drawing the design full size, we may move 
with complete ease. 

Let us take, next, a piece of white endless cartoon- 
paper, and draw on it in black chalk an outline of 
the lancet window, which we have to fill, of the exact 
sight-size and shape. For a small window like this we 
may get the paper strained on a stretcher: that will 
make our work pleasanter, no doubt. In the case of 
larger windows, however, it is more convenient for the 
people at the glass-works not to have the cartoon on 
a stretcher: for a design of any considerable size, 
therefore, I would remember this, and make the 
drawing on a piece of paper pinned against a large 
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board, or against the wall, rolling it up from time to 
time at either end, as may be necessary in the course of 
working at it. A very little practice will enable us to 
draw under these conditions quite easily and pleasantly 
enough; and we shall save the men at the glass-works, 
as I have said, not a little inconvenience. 

Well, then; we have traced out in a black chalk 
line the shape of the window. A quarter of an inch 
within this, all round, draw 
another line, and fill up 
between the two with black 
chalk: this thick black 
line represents the external 
border of lead. And here 
let me say, that, wherever 
any lead is to come in the 
window, I represent it in 
the cartoon by a black 
chalk line, such as I have 
described, a quarter of an 
inch wide.. 

Between the stone-work of the window and the 
coloured glass (in order slightly to detach the design 
from the wall) there always must run what is called a 
“ white line”; a very narrow border, that is, of plain 
white glass. I represent this in the cartoon by leaving 
a border of white paper, rather wider than a quarter 
of an inch, next to the external border of lead: and 
this white border is itself edged on the other side by a 
lead, drawn, as always, a quarter of an inch wide. 
Then the entire space inclosed by the inner of these 
two lead lines is the space we have to fill with our 
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design. The little sketch I have drawn at the side 
here will make plain, I hope, what I am describing to 
you in this paragraph. 

In the window before us, we said, that we should put 
the figure of a saint. I will make this figure as large as 
the space will conveniently allow. Taking a piece of 
charcoal, then, I draw the figure in from my sketch, 
being above everything careful to get its proportions, 
masses, and main lines, satisfactory; and, for this 
purpose, constantly standing at a good distance from 
my cartoon, and looking at it reversed in a glass, so 
that I may see it as a whole. 

When I have got the figure in this way to my mind, 
I will draw in and model very carefully the head, the 
hands, and the feet; and then inclose each of these 
with a lead line. And here let me 
give a general word of advice about 
the drawing of these lead lines, 
wherever they occur. 

For practical purposes the thing 
is to let the piece of glass inclosed 
by the leads be ofas simple a shape 
as possible. For the most part this 
can be managed with a little 
thought easily enough. Supposing, 
however, you have a face in profile, 
or a flower with an undulating or 
broken contour, you may wonder 
how you can have these cut and 
leaded in a simple shape. Well, I will not try and 
show you the way in words, but draw you a sketch 
here at the side, which will explain things better. 
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The interstices left between the contours of the face, 
or the flower, and the lead, and in my sketch filled 
up by lines, will be painted in on the glass with the 
brown paint used throughout the window. I have 
only to add one word more on this matter: first of all, 
keep your pieces of glass simple in shape;. secondly, 
keep them rather small in size; I think I would say, 
never let them as a rule exceed eight inches square. 
The reason of this is, that thereis much less chance of . 
their being injured in the firing; that you get more 
variety of tone and texture as the result of the firing; 
and, lastly, that a plentiful use of leads gives a certain 
richness of effect in a window, which is of great value. 
I know everybody will not agree with me here: but, 
as I said to start with, I simply am giving you my 
own views and methods, which by-and-by you can 
modify for yourselves to suit your own well-considered 
views and purposes. 

Having drawn in and feaded the head, hands, and 
feet, I should then go on to trace carefully the outline 
of the whole figure, and the forms of the drapery, 
wherever the edges of it come (as for instance in the 
turnover of a sleeve), and to inclose these with a lead. 
We shall have got in this way the entire figure drawn, 
with such of the leads as are absolutely necessary in 
their places. Now let us join these latter to one 
another with straight leads running horizontally and 
- perpendicularly across the figure, and sometimes at a 
slight angle for variety’s sake. One can lay down no 
absolute rule at this point, the thing must be left to 
the designer’s fancy at the moment: all that one can 
say is, keep the pieces of glass of a simple shape, of a 
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fairly varied shape, and small in size. I will give you 
another little sketch at the side, which I hope will 
show you what I mean. 

The figure being thus drawn in and leaded, we go on 
to design the background, treating it 
in precisely the same way as we have 
treated the figure. That is tosay, we 
sketch in charcoal the main forms of 
whatever objects we mean to intro- 
duce, inclosing them within lead lines, 
wherever they are absolutely necessary 
(wherever, that is, differently coloured 
pieces of glass come one against 
another); and then joining these 
together by straight leads in exactly 
the same way as we did in the figure. 
The whole of the window is now, you 
see, mapped out for us with all the 
leading fixed: and what remains is to 
work over the different pieces of the design with char- 
coal and chalk (using bread for purposes of striking 
the higher lights, getting variety of tone, and producing 
texture) until we have delineated and modelled the 
whole to our satisfaction. On this point I need only 
say, keep the forms:and the modelling as simple, broad, 
and forcible as you can. The cartoon is finished, and 
it merely remains for us to fix it with the spray. 

Finally, make a little sketch of the cartoon to scale,~ 
putting in the leads with brown or black paint, and 
colouring the separate pieces of glass as you intend 
them to appear. This sketch (a careful, but mere 
map of the colour) you will send along with your 
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cartoon to the works, that the glass-cutter may know 
how the glass is to be cut for the painter. 

As to the scheme of colour you will employ, it is, 
perhaps, idle for me to try and lay down any rules: 
this must depend so largely, I had almost written 
entirely, on your own feeling and taste. Only re- 
member, that the fineness of colour in a painted 
window depends, first of all, upon the colours of the 
pieces of glass chosen; secondly, on the juxtaposition 
of the pieces; and thirdly, on the modification of the 
colours, and on the texture of the surfaces, produced 
by the monochrome painting, and its handling. I am 
myself fond of using a large amount of white glass in 
a window, and a large amount of green; keeping the 
stronger and more brilliant colours, the reds for 
instance, for small portions of the design; such as 
aureoles, flowers, the linings of a robe, and so forth; 
where they tell, so to say, with a certain preciousness 
of efiect. If one has any large space of one colour, it 
is well, in order to avoid monotony, to choose the 
pieces of glass, which compose it, of slightly varying 
tints to start with; and this especially, perhaps, in 
the case of reds: and in accordance with this idea, 
the most charmingly varied effects are often produced 
in foliage and foregrounds by painting these not on 
green, but on blue, glass, and afterwards using on 
this yellow-stain. But the common saying is perfectly 
true, that the gift for colour is incommunicable : you 
have the instinet for it, and all that you need is to 
develop the instinct by practice: you have not the 
instinct for it, and all the rules and teaching in the 
world will not make a colourist of you. I will not 
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waste time, therefore, by enlarging upon the matter 
here: I will only repeat, what I touched upon a 
moment ago; do not be afraid of using plenty of white 
glass, and plenty of green: this is a safe rule for a 
beginner; and some of the finest modern windows I 
have ever come across have these two colours in them 
predominant. Lastly, whatever colours you use, have 
a distinct scheme in your use of them, and let it be 
characterized by simplicity and breadth. 

IV. The window, the preparation of a cartoon for 
which I have been endeavouring to describe, is such 
as one ordinarily puts in a church, or, for the matter 
of that, in any building where one wants a rich and 
solid piece of colour. In very small windows, however, 
or in the windows of a dwelling-house, there is a 
charming kind of painted glass frequently employed, 
which is known as grisaille. In grisaille glass the 
pattern or subject is painted in brown on white glass: 


the chief colour used is yellow, produced by the appli- 


cation of what is known as “ yellow stain,” ranging 
from the deepest orange, to the lightest canary; and 
any other little bits of colour are got, for the most 
part, by the use of enamels. You may see beautiful 


instances of this in old German specimens (mostly. 


small rounds of glass) in the South Kensington 
Museum: and, to give a modern example, in the 
delicate quarry-glass so much used by Mr. William 
Morris and others in parts of their windows. 

In drawing cartoons for grisaille work, which is 
almost always small in size, and is always delicate in 
handling, I should use, perhaps, a pencil, or pen and 
brush, rather than charcoal and chalk: of leading, 
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beyond that used for the border, there is none to be 
thought of. The size of the piece of glass once fixed, 
what you have to do is to draw on your paper, with as 
much completeness as you like, the pattern or subject, 
and to tint with yellow whatever parts of it you wish to 
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FIG. 4. FROM A FULL-SIZED CARTOON FOR STAINED GLASS. 


be stained, or with colour whatever parts of it you wish 
painted with enamels. There is, indeed, no delicacy 
or detail of form, which a skilful glass-painter in this 
manner cannot imitate, so that you may make your 
shaded drawing with as much freedom as you like ; 
delicacy and minuteness being in grisaille work proper 
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enough, as for the most part it is intended to be seen 

near at hand. A good designer and draughtsman, 

that is to say, may here let himself have a free hand; - 
there being none of those rigorous conditions constantly 

to be thought of, which must hamper him in some 

measure in the preparation of his cartoon for ordinary 

painted-glass. 

It is needless to say, that in this short paper, or 
indeed in any paper, it is impossible to explain every 
step in the process of designing a cartoon, or to 
provide beforehand against every difficulty, which a 
student may encounter. But, so far as I have gone, 
I hope I have succeeded in making my words plain: 
and; if it be so, I think anyone with a real turn for 
the thing will find themselves able to carry through a 
cartoon at all events in a practical manner. 

SELWYN Drace. 
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TWO BLOCKS FROM THE SAME ORIGINAL, BY MR. C. H. RICKETTS, 
REPRODUCED BY THE SAME PROCESS (SEE PAGE 215). 


DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION. 


Tue direct reproduction of drawings by means based 
chiefly on the camera is still a comparatively new 
industry; hence, possibly, the lack of certainty be- 
trayed by many draughtsmen who attempt to make 
drawings that shall be readily translated by mechanical 
process into blocks for printing. Not only is the 
eraft of direct reproduction new, but it is still, to a 
great extent, shrouded in mystery, some of which is no 
doubt genuine enough. For the proprietors of the 
various processes are particularly jealous of their rivals, 
and therefore keep not merely the essential details of 
their particular methods a dead secret, but are very 
chary of divulging much of the broad principles upon 
which they work. In one of the larger factories de- 
voted to this craft even the agent for the fire in- 
surance is not allowed to see certain fittings of the 
works, which invariably on his approach are covered 
with a cloth, and deliberately exempted from the policy. 
If therefore, the details are thus hidden from a lay- 
man who might be supposed to be quite safe, it is not 
likely that they would be explained to anyone who has 
a professional interest in the matter, still less to one 
who might publish them to the world at large. For 
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this reason we are told that some of the most impor- 
tant appliances in the production of the best blocks 
have never been patented, lest, the secret of their 
success once indicated, others should follow up the 
clue and achieve similar results. 

But we are only indirectly concerned here with the 
reproduction of the drawing, and still less is it needful - 
to inquire how far each process is perfected so as to 
overcome any difficulties offered by the original. 
The object of this paper is rather to explain the best 
methods of preparing drawings or designs, so that 
they offer the minimum of difficulty to the photo- 
engraver, and can therefore be trusted on the one 
hand to yield satisfactory facsimiles, and on the other 
to be translated into relief blocks at the least possible 
cost and in the shortest time. 

Broadly speaking, the processes in general use for 
typography may be divided into two classes, known as 
direct reproduction (“ zincos,’’ in the slang of the trade,) 
and half-tone blocks. In the first class the original 
must be drawn in lines (which of course includes solid 
masses of any size, from the finest dots to the whole 
surface of the drawing), but these lines or masses must 
be in positively black ink. The fact of the ink being 
absolutely black needs reiterating, and yet qualifying 
because both yellow and scarlet, of uniform density 
throughout the whole sketch, are equally “ black” to 
the camera. The colour to be avoided at all costs is 
blue; and as all writing inks are more or less blue, which 
in thin lines, or with a nearly exhausted pen, becomes 
comparatively light grey, writing ink of any sort should 
never be employed for pen drawings under any cir- 
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cumstances. It is true that at a vastly increased ex- 
pense almost any sketch in ink or lead pencil can be 
satisfactorily reproduced, but the cost in time and 
trouble should be held to prohibit entirely the wilful 
use of any fluid but an equal solid brown-black, such as 
Indian ink offers. Consequently, with regard to all 
sketches for direct reproduction, “draw on smooth 
white paper (or cardboard), in absolutely black ink,” 
should be an inflexible rule admitting no exception. 
Indeed one might say that it sums up all that can be 
said on the subject, and that the minor details to be 
considered later on are merely those which every artist 
should quickly discover for himself. Yet, as even this 
first and most rigid rule is continually disregarded by 
those who should know better, it requires no apology 
to insist again and yet again on its primary importance. 

That on this point depends the fate of his drawing 
seems rarely grasped by a novice who is attempting 
illustrations for periodicals or books. That this 
apparently unimportant detail from a high-art stand- 
point vitally affects the reception of work sent to an 
editor let one instance suffice to show. To an office of 
an illustrated magazine three sets of drawings came by 
one post from new artists, that is to say, from those 
who had not previously worked for this particular 
publication. Those in the first set were poor in idea, 
lacking in artistic technique, but drawn with a know- 
ledge of process-reproduction, planned to a scale that, 
when reduced, would fit pleasantly into the columns 
and full pages of the magazine, and fulfilling all 
mechanical requirements. The second set were ex- 
tremely good, so much above the ordinary level in idea 
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and execution that any editor would have welcomed 
them, but that they were executed in pale blue pencil 
upon a coarse yellow paper, and were also on far too 
large a scale to be effective when reduced to the page 
limits of the periodical in question, and planned in 
shapes that would have been extremely difficult to 
arrange satisfactorily upon its pages. The third set 
were in wash and line combined ; Indian ink, sepia, 
and Chinese white had been freely used ; the card- 
board they were worked upon was spongy in texture, 
so that the lines which should have been sharp and 
firm were “ rotten.” The chief editor glanced at the 
first, and at once put them aside as “useable”; the 
second batch he refused to consider, and when urged 
to send them back to be modified, he declined, on 
the grounds that as the artist was unknown, the 
good qualities might be to some extent accidental, 
and lost altogether in another medium, while the 
commission to make them practical would to a certain 
extent imply their acceptance when re-drawn, however 


‚they turned out. The third set, from an artist of 


repute, a prominent exhibitor at the Academy and 
elsewhere, he grumblingly accepted; but, in con- 
sideration of the increased expense involved, a merely 
nominal sum was paid for the drawings, which, in 
spite of the cost and trouble of reproduction, “lost ” so 
much in the process, that when published they failed 
to justify the expenditure incurred. This is no imagi- 
nary case; the first and last batch are at hand for 
reference in the volumes of the magazine, while the 
second set, having so far failed to appear in any pub- 
lication, have probably been thrown on the artist’s 
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hands, rejected, in spite of their skill and clever inten- 
tion, by every editor who has seen them. 

Such an instance as the above is only a specimen of 
the daily experience of every art-editor, and this, despite 
the warnings, “draw in pure black ink on smooth white 
paper ” the marginal comment upon many of these 
discarded attempts, when the editor cares to explain 
the reason for his rejection of drawings otherwise 
good. To sum up the whole matter: in the present 
state of the art almost any sketch, whether in pencil, 
colours, or whatever medium, can be reproduced, but 
the difference in price between direct work in pen and 
ink suitable for typographic printing, and a more 
costly method requiring special printing, is very great; 
the latter may cost ten to twenty times as much. 
Of course, where the subject is the autograph work of 
a famous man, or still more when it is by a deceased 
artist, or in itself too important to be modified, the 
question of cost is waived; but when a young artist 
wishes to sell his products, it will be wise for him to 
be quite sure that the chief portion of the price an 
editor is willing to pay goes directly to him, and not 
to the photo-engraver. 

If an artist sends in .a drawing for which he requires 
£10, which owing to his disregard of the require- 
ments of mechanical reproduction costs another £10 
to “ process,’ can he wonder if work, equally at- 
tractive from a publisher’s point of view, which costs 
but £2 to engrave mechanically, is preferred; or if, 
being accepted, to make things more nearly balance, 
he receives but a small sum for his drawing, owing to 
the unnecessary additional expense he has provoked ? 
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Throughout this manual the aim has been to ignore, 
or at least to set in a secondary place for once, the 


. artistic quality of the work, for that aspect does not 


come within its limit. It may be that a sketch admir- 
ably adapted for the necessary translation to com- 
mercial ends, (whether for an engraving or a manu- 
factured product, it matters not which,) is also good 
art, or it may be unmitigated rubbish, and still fulfil 
the initial requirement. Unless, however, a design be 
entirely suited to the material, it is so much less good, 
be it what it may. Genius consists in breaking rules, 
is a maxim of great consolatory power to a novice who 
feels that wise men’s precepts may be kept by fools, 
but to apply it in every case is not wisdom. Another 
equally popular adage, “Any fool can make money,” 
is more to the purpose, because most assuredly if one 
would make money by designing, he must be the fool 
who keeps the wise man’s precept, who learns aforetime 
the limitations of his craft. To hollow a bowl from a 
solid block of glass, when the same result can be pro- 
duced by moulding or blowing, were not more foolish 
than to give a photo-engraver an intricate problem to 
solve, and a task of infinite difficulty to fulfil, when 
a little previous care would as readily have given 
him, not merely an easy piece,of work, but one that, 
from its character, would yield a more faithful replica 
of the artist’sintention. This may seem quite alien to 
the subject; but unless one who would be successful in 
applied art recognizes from the first the immense im- 
portance of offering practical schemes, the end if not 
total failure, is reached only after much wasted effort. 
To ignore the vulgar demand and refuse to produce 
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designs in accordance with the execrable taste of a 
certain proportion of manufacturers, even to-day, has 
some amount of nobility in its voluntary renunciation 
of gain; but to deliberately add to the chances of non- 
acceptance by offering unpractical schemes is neither 
good art nor good common sense; while to add to the 
burden of an editor or manufacturer, and leave to 
him part of the task of translating the design, is bad 
economy of time and material. 

It is impossible to explain adequately in a few words 
the principles involved in mechanical reproduction, 
but by way of conveying a fairly correct idea of the 
most general, it must suffice to say that nearly all 
the processes depend either upon biting by acid, or 
upon the curious habit of gelatine, which swells when 
soaked in cold water, dissolves in hot water only, 
and when mixed with a salt of chromium (bichromate 
of potash, or ammonia) and subjected to the action of 
light, loses its solubility, so that it neither swells in 
cold nor dissolves in hot water. 

Therefore, when a film of gelatine is spread upon any 
surface, and shaded in certain portions, those portions 
only remain soluble, and can be washed away with hot 
water, leaving the exposed parts in relief, with the 
lines or masses of shadow represented by hollows. 
This yields, roughly speaking, the mould from which a 
block is made. It is plain, therefore, that for ordinary 
letter-press printing, where one equal depth of colour 
only is employed, the shadows must be clean-edged, 
since the metal block is neither more nor less than a 
cast from the gelatine relief. If, however, the parts 
thatare shaded modulate with a gradual transition from 
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dark to light, the gelatine relief which then results is 
unsuited for ordinary printing blocks, but may become 
the basis of the intaglio or photogravure process, 
which, as it will translate any sketch or drawing by 
any medium, is outside the limits of this paper. The 
most notable exception to these classes of reproduction 
dependent on gelatine, employs a silicate ink in lines 
upon a surface coated with chalk, which becomes hard 
so that it resists the appliances employed to remove the 
portions not drawn upon; but here, as photography is 
not required, the process, although in general use, is 
so little technical in its method that it needs no 
further mention here. 

INK DRAWINGS upon PHoTroGRAPH PRINTS. 一 There is 
amethod for producing effective pen drawings quickly 
and cheaply that is very little practised in England, 
while in America it is widely used. Its merit consists, 
roughly speaking, in saving all preliminary sketching 
by having a photographic silver print made on un- 
glazed (arrowroot) paper, and inking it over, trans- 
lating the tones of the photograph into lines, and 
then, by bleaching the photograph and effacing the 
needlessly minute detail recorded by the camera, leaving 
an easilyreproducible sketch. Of course, such a method 
cannot be recommended as a substitute for drawing; 
if the would-be artist is so incapable that he is unable 
to sketch his subject, and so relies upon a photograph, 
it is not likely that his additions in ink will do other 
than spoil it; but if for the sake of saving time, which 
for newspaper illustration is often of primary impor- 
tance, or for the purpose of reproducing on a larger or 
smaller scale a subject that is extremely complicated 
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and intricate, the advantages of this method are too 
obvious to need further comment. There is, however, 
yet one more point to urge in its favour; for rapid 
printing on such paper as daily and weekly periodicals 
use, the finely-grained blocks produced by the various 
“half-tone” processes are not onlyentirely unsuited, but, 
it would be hardly an exaggeration to say, impossible. 
Therefore, when a half-tone block would be useless the 
best alternative is to translate the photograph into a 
pen-and-ink sketch, with open lines and solid masses of 
shadow calculated to give the only effect that is worth 
trying for under these conditions; but this demands not 
merely a highly-trained artist, but one who is specially 
fitted for the work. In these days of instantaneous 
photographs the sole value they offer, often enough 
is the comparative truth of their drawing. When an 
ordinary draughtsman copies them, spontaneity their 
only virtue, is usually lost, and a most feeble, wooden 
sketch results. 

Upon a print, however, with some amount of practice 
and skill in rearranging the shadows to the new con- 
ditions, emphasizing a spot here, and ignoring com- 
pletely a crowd of minor shadows and needless defails 
in another part, it is possible to produce a drawing 
that, in its way, will be full of charm, and, above all, 
admirably fitted for its purpose. But this translation 
is not so easy as it sounds; to elaborate is easy, to 
produce a result by a thousand patient details is 
possible to a mere drudge,—infinite patience and un- 
sympathetic accuracy may do so much; but to suggest, 
as a Japanese master is able, all the facts of a figure 
or a piece of still life with three or four easy lines and 
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a blot, is not so simple as it appears. The whole 
time a hundred facts to the square inch plead for 
retention, but the successful artist in this work must 
ignore nine-tenths, and, with certain grasp of the 
few essentials, be content to let all secondary and non- 
essential details vanish with the bleached photograph. 

The photograph to be thns treated must be specially 
printed on plain non-albumenized paper. To prepare 
this paper there are several accepted formule; two 
taken from Dr. Charles Ehrmann may be quoted. 
The first runs: 


Ammonium chloride. . . 60to 80 grains. 
Sodium citrate, . . . . 100 grains. 
Sodium chloride . . . . 20 to 30 grains. 
ame ہن‎ 9 5a) 
Distilled water. . . . . 10 ounces. 
The second advises : 

Ammonium chlorate. . . 100 grains. 
Gelatine . . . . . . . 10 grains. 
0. S 10 ۰ 


The gelatine is first swollen with cold water and, 
then dissolved in hot water, when the remaining in- 
gredients are added. The liquid is then filtered, and 
the paper floated on it for some minutes while it is 
still warm. The paper thus prepared is afterwards 
sensitized in a 45-grain silver bath. 

It would be better for the beginner who is not an 
expert in photography to allow a professional to pre- 
pare his prints. 

After the drawing is completed—waterproof ink, of 
course, being used—it may be bleached with one of the 
special solutions, or with a preparation of an ounce of 
bichlorate of mercury (corrosive sublimate) dissolved 
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in a quart of alcohol. If, after bleaching, any impor- 
tant details are found to have been overlooked, the 
photograph may be restored by immersing it in a 
solution of hyposulphite of soda. 

Naturally, when the photograph has disappeared, 
certain crudities in the drawing become apparent, 
and the whole needs finishing ; indeed, it is well to 
leave any cross-hatching and most of the shading to 
this time, indicating it before, but not actually filling- 
in the masses until the darks of the photograph have 
disappear ed, and one can judge precisely what depth of 
effect is being produced by the lines. 

The cartoon for stained glass, about 9 feet high, 
by Mr. Selwyn Image, on page 167, was photographed 
directly from the original by the half-tone process. 
Supposing it had been necessary to make a pen-and-ink 
sketch of it for “‘ direct” work, it is easy to see that only 
a very clever artist could have caught the exact pose of 
the figure and its balance, the expression of its features, 
and the relative size of its masses. Even the artist 
himself could not hope to do more than attain the 
precise result that has been secured by photography 
so easily. All the really difficult reduction has been 
accomplished in the photograph, and a clever worker 
would be able, in a few minutes, on such a print as 
we are considering, to ink it in for a direct block to be 
made therefrom. For “event” work, portraits espe- 
cially, this method can prove its right to exist, and 
deserves far more consideration than it has obtained 
on this side of the water. 了 or architectural subjects 
with much difficult foreshortening, for all classes of 
decorative designs, and almost any work prepared 
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for rapid printing, this short cut to success is worthy 
of trial for all tedious reduction to scale is left to the 
camera. 

Here, however, as in all work intended to be greatly 
reduced in dimension, only experience will give any 
certainty to the artist. Some lines thicken in reduc- 

“tion, others lose, so that often the “ values’ of the 
whole picture become entirely changed by the new 
scale in which it is presented. The chief danger is in 
over-elaboration, and oftentimes the more careful and 
high the finish, so dear to a certain school, the more 
unsatisfactory is the reduced facsimile. After practice 
one learns to be comparatively careless about neat- 
ness and precise finish for work intended to be greatly 
reduced, as a certain freedom is gained by a freer 
handling, which, in the smaller scale, triumphs over 
mere exactitude, much as machine carving with its 
dull precision is poor: beside handwork,—in spite of 
each detail being: clean and correct, the whole is life- 
less and dull, while the accidental blemishes of the 

' former relieve its monotony and impart a human 

charm. 


MATERIALS. , 


PAPER AND CARDBOARD.—The cardboard most gene- 
rally used is that known as Bristol, or London board. 
Pure white is best, and if for any reason a colour is pre- 
ferred, it must be pale blueor bluish-grey—never green 
or yellowin any shade. It is bad economy to employ 
a cheap sort, as any accident may cause a portion of the 
surface to require removal by an erasing knife (or its 
handy substitute, an old razor), and unless the material 
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be good, the spongy, bad-coloured surface then exposed 
may prevent the completion of the drawing. Rough 
surfaces are distinctly objectionable; they often give 
a more pleasing result in the sketch, but the engraver 
dislikes them, as the lines produced lack the clean 
‘edge which yields the most satisfactory block, and . 
consequently the best impression. 

Various tint-shaded and ruled boards are manu- 
factured expressly for “process” work. Of these 
it may be said, speaking generally, that the result, if 
not good, and it rarely is, is extremely bad. There 
is no middle course; either an artist grasps the peculiar 
technique the material demands, or fails utterly to do 
so. For rapid results such material appears tempting ; 
a few lines and a little scratching out, and you get a 
complete landscape, with high lights and deep shadows ; 
but, save in a few rare instances, and for a somewhat 
limited class of subjects, the prepared tint is not to be 
recommended. In the famous ‘‘ Le Chat Now” and 
“ Le Courrier Francais,” (two French papers wherein , 
Willette, Lunel, and other clever black-and-white 
draughtsmen created new possibilities in the art,) many 
of the blocks apparently produced on this mechani- 
cally-tinted paper, are curiously good; but to name 
the flagrant instances to the contrary on every side 
would be easy enough, and would include by far the 
largest number of examples that have so far been 
published, especially those of home production, for 
both Americans and Frenchmen have often made 
effective “ pretty ”” drawings by its help. 

Of papers ruled in close parallel lines, which give the 
effect of a grey tint, such as those made by Messrs. 
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Augerer and Goschel, Vienna, are admirable. Upon 
these the sketch is transferred by means of blue carbon 
paper, which supplies lines disregarded by the camera. 

` The drawing itself is then worked either by pen with 
Indian ink, or by brush with a mixture of printer’s ink, 
thinned to the right fluidity with rectified turpentine or 
benzine. Either lithographic chalk or a black lead 
pencil may also be used, but crayon is not satisfactory. 
The unpleasant effect of most of these drawings upon 
prepared tints has been attributed to the violent transi- 
tion from their greys to their high lights, and the old 
crayon drawing upon tinted paper, with its high lights 
harsh and spotty in white chalk, is adduced to support 
the argument. This explanation, whether true or not, 
is certainly plausible, and may be accepted asa reason 
for the dislike usually shown to these mechanical 
papers by English artists. For certain decorative 
work the line paper may be employed to ease the 
labour, but, except for a few technical journals, there 
is but little purely decorative work needed for either 
books or magazines; for trade circulars, however, and 
all similar work, when a lower order of design is not 
merely accepted, but too often insisted upon, it will be 
found a very time- saving material, and, by its very 
neatness and tame precision of tint, a popular method 
for work purely commercial in its aim. 

Another special paper with a clay surface is valushle 
for certain effects, since upon it a wash of solid black 
may be laid, and the lights taken out with a sharp 
knife, so that the actual technique of wood-engraving 
is imitated preeisely ; although it may be doubted if a 
high magnifying lens would not reveal a broken, rotten 
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edge, unlike the clean cut of a graver. Of this vaunted 
keen edge, so loved by the photo-engraver, much may 
be said on the other side. A hard, sharply-defined 
line is not by any means the line of beauty; true it is 
apt to preserve the same effect in a print which it 
had in the original drawing, but having granted so 
much there is little else to be urged in its favour. 
With regard to all drawings, although more obviously 
true of the tint papers, it is evident that, while it 
is easy to remove darks or lighten them upon the 
finished block, it is practically impossible to add lines 
or deepen shadows; hence, if there be any doubt, the 
drawing should err in being too heavy and too dark. 
A little tool, called a roulette, can easily be applied 
to break the lines and reduce their strength and 
blackness. 

Inxs.—Among all materials for pen drawing for 
photo-engraving the ink is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant. As every adviser agrees, writing ink should 
be never used, indeed most pen artists, as their corre- 
spondence proves, keep their inkstand full of special 
black fluid, so that no temptation to use the nearest 
shall spoil their work. For cheapness, Stephens’ 
ebony stain, prepared for purposes of quite another 
kind, comes first. It is not waterproof, nor does it 
erase cleanly, as even when dry it is apt to smudge 
on a rough surface; but, despite these defects, 
it is a capital medium; it flows easily, but not too 
easily, it has a superb depth of tone, and yields excel- 
lent reproductions. Some workers who find it too 
thick, thin it with water to which a little gamboge or 
bichromate of potash has been added, so that any 
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danger of the tone becoming too light for photographic 
purposes is avoided, since yellow is as effective as black. 
It is sold in large stone bottles, at 6d. and 1s. each. * 
The ink recommended by Mr. Joseph Pennell, whose 
services tothe art and acknowledged eminence therein 
need no comment, is Higgins’ American India ink. 
This is prepared in two varieties, waterproof and non- 
waterproof. The advantages offered by the latter are 
not very important for ordinary work, although it is 
better for very delicate subjects; while the necessity of 
using waterproof ink for several processes, (suchas that 
whichineludes the bleaching of a photograph) makes the 
first indispensable. Although a product of the United 
States, it may now be obtained in England at Cooper's, 
Shoe Lane, E.C. The handy bottles in which it is 
sent out are greatly in its favour. There are several 
French Indian inks, some of which are waterproof, 
that are highly recommended, notably a preparation 
made by M. Bourgeois (84, Rue du Caire, Paris). 
Indeed almost every artist differs in his choice, but is 
‘absolutely certain that he alone possesses the secret of 
the best. The labour involved in rubbing down solid 
sticks of Indian ink appears to afford no compensating 
advantage. 

Another American ink, imported by Hentschel of 
Fleet Street, has warm supporters, although Mr. 
Charles Harper, who has tried it, is not effusive in its 
praise. 

For drawing on the prepared papers with a tint 
or grain of their own, Indian ink or lampblack is 
most generally used, while printing ink diluted with 
benzine, or benzine and turpentine mixed, is highly 
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recommended, but, used rather thickly, its slow drying 
_ is against it, and if it be used thin it soaks into the 
paper and spreads on each side of the line. 
China ink of the best quality is excellent, but it is 
not easy to obtain, and troublesome to rub down. 
Lampblack is also excellent, but very soluble, so that 
it is easily smeared by any accidental moisture on the 


finished work. It has been suggested that a little Di-“ 


chromate of potash added to the solution would assist 
in fixing it. A drop of glycerine and some gum help 
to give that body to these rubbed-up pigments, which is 
so valuable a quality when they are used with a brush. 

Coloured inks are also worth noticing, because the 
effect of drawings or designs intended to be printed in 
colour is so altered by the use of black only, that a 
manufacturer often takes a dislike to a design if 
presented to him in that medium. Scarlet, or pure 
yellow, are quite as trustworthy as black, provided the 
colour is kept strong and equal throughout. Blue, on 
the other hand, being ignored by the camera, is also 
useful. For instance, a drawing intended to be 
printed in two colours may be made in black or red for 
the one, and blue for the other colour, on one version, 
and a duplicate reversing the colours. Each of these 
will give the parts required for the block, while the 
effect of the finished impression is at least suggested 
on either. Otherwise a third sketch in two colours, 
useless for direct reproduction, has to be made to 
convey the artist’s idea to a layman’s eye. 

The chief point of importance is that the fluid should 
flow easily and fail to clog the pen. Stephens’ ebony 
stain dries into clean shiny scales that brush off. 
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Beware, however, of dipping the same pen into or- 
dinary writing fluid and this ebony stain, and still 
more of mixing the two liquids; a semi-solid mass of 
black mud results. Colonel Waterhouse, whose ex- 
cellent books or papers on this subject render him an 
authority second to none, recommends an ink to 
supersede Stephens’ ebony stain for use when that 
handy preparation cannot be obtained readily. This 
is made of extract of logwood 15 parts, neutral chro- 
mate of potash 1 part, crystallized carbonate of soda 
4 parts, to 1,000 parts of water. The extract of log- 
wood is dissolved in 900 parts of water, decanted to 
leave any deposit behind, and boiled; the carbonate 
of soda is then added, and finally the bichromate of 
potash, dissolved previously in 100 parts of water, is 
poured in slowly, drop by drop. 

Pens.—The nibs suitable for pen drawing are end- 
less, but notwithstanding all advice from specialists, 
may be safely left to the worker’s discretion. Of course, 
the style and subject have much to do with the suitable 
pen for it. Gillott’s Crow Quill, No. 659, or Perry’s, are 
admirable for very fine work. The steel crow quills 
are handiest to grasp when used with a special holder 
of the ordinary thickness. Among other varieties, 
each admirable in its way, are Gillott’s No. 803, their 
mapping pen, No. 291, the Lithographic, No. 290, and 
the comfortable commonplace No. 404.  Perry's 
Ladies’ Pen, a silver-coloured, very flexible sort, is 
made in several degrees of fineness, and is delight- 
fully easy to use on smooth cardboard. Goose quills 
or reed pens produce the bold line such as Mr. Walter 
Crane delights in. In fact, any pen, from a J to the 
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finest, may be successfully used if the hand that 
directs it has the cunning to wield it aright. An 
unequal juicy line may even be coaxed from a hard, 
fine point, while a J or thick quill leaves delicate lines, 
but it is only the expert who can thus control the other- 
wise unsuitable nib. 

Another implement deserves to be recommended— 
that stylus of glass—known commonly as ‘‘a glass 
pen,’’—which is for certain purposes the most pleasant 
of all. It gives an equal linc, neither rotten, ragged, 
nor weak, it requires no preseure, so that the surface 
of the most delicate paper is undisturbed; and when 
employed for tracing, although as easy to manipulate 
as a pencil, it leaves no impression of blind lines on 
the original. It neither corrodes nor clogs, for if at 
times the ink dries upon it so as to hinder the fluid 
flowing freely, it needs but dipping into water and 
wiping with a rag to be immediately ready for work as 
fresh as ever. It will not yield the “juicy ” unequal 
line rightly prized by many pen draughtsmen; but 
for certain technique—such as that of Vierge in those 
superb drawings for Pablo de Segovia which we are 
told were executed by it—no other stylus or nib is 
so good. The easy movement with which it glides 
over the paper, and the certainty of its solid black 
line, invariable in width, are qualities in its favour. 
Coarse or fine points may be trusted with the same ink 
to preserve the equal line that is safe for reproduction 
throughout. For delicate tracery in ornamental 
detail, this unchanging line is a valuable adjunct; for 
worked with an ordinary nib the spiral curve of a 
volute is sure to be thinner in some places, here it is 
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equal. This may not appear so very important when 
the drawing is to be reproduced to the same size, but 
it is a safeguard against the disappearance of fine 
lines when considerably reduced, which experts will 
appreciate fully. The objection to these pens is chiefly 
the difficulty of procuring a regular supply; at times 
the market is flooded with them, and then patient 
search in likely shops for days and weeks fails to 
secure one. In work the only drawback is that the 
points chip occasionally without provocation, and are 
at once useless. The cost, one penny or twopence 
each, makes this unimportant, and breakages may be 
avoided to a great extent by using an inkstand with a 
piece of india-rubber or even a pad of blotting-paper 
fitted to the bottom inside. A convenient jar of 
water, also with some padding at the bottom, should 
be kept near, and the pens regularly put back in it, 
so that they are always clean and ready. For pen 
drawing in tone, the value of equal lines in the masses 
of shading need not be urged, for ornamental design 
or mechanical diagrams the same quality is also a 
welcome ally; but for rough sketches or finished work, 
where the varied unequal line is of the first impor- 
tance, these pens are utterly useless. 

Brusues for pen-drawing, sounds very like a bull, 
but, as a matter of fact, the brush, given the skill to 
wield it, is the best of all tools, for it leaves a firmer 
line, more equal in its density, and with a cleaner 
edge. Very good brushes should be chosen. Some 
artists prefer to clip most of the outer bristles away ; 
while the Japanese have a curious variety, in shape 
like a pointed cedar pencil, which, held almost verti- 
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cally, is delightful to use. They are not easy, how- 
ever, to procure in England, yet I believe they can be 
obtained, costing as a rule about sixpence each. With 
any brush, however, greater care must be taken to avoid 
pale lines, for a half-exhausted brush is a treacherous 
servant. A pen betrays its lack of pigment, a brush 
seems to be trustworthy when far too thin a liquid 
is coming from it. For freedom and quality of line 
no nib or stylus can equal the brush, but it needs 
considerable practice to employ it for work intended 
to be reproduced in “ direct” blocks. 
Other expedients for obtaining various effects may 
be dismissed in a few words. The air-brush, a recent 
‘invention, is warmly championed by the few who have 
tried it, but any half-mechanical method for obtaining 
rapid results is apt to lead to mannered, unsym- 
pathetic work. This instrument, invented by Mr. L. 
Walkup, of Rochford, Illinois, is so constructed that it 
ejects particles of the fluid in fine dots of spray. It 
has been introduced into the Ordnance Survey Office, 
so it may claim to be a recognized tool. By its aida 
result which, in its stipple, recalls mezzotint or char- 
coal drawing, becomes possible for “direct” blocks. 
A more rough-and-ready method of obtaining 
stippling for direct work employs a tooth-brush dipped 
in the ink, which with a piece of wood passed towards 
the operator is made to throw off a shower of spray. 
This method, the once popular fancy art of “ splatter 
work,” is perhaps a “ trick,” but it can be made effec- 
tive, especially for ordinary commercial work, such 
as decorative calendars and advertisement blocks. 
But it may also be introduced, with jealous care that 
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if comes only as a subsidiary detail, into work of 
genuine artistic value. A little preliminary practice 
on a waste piece of paper is desirable, so as to gain 
some control over the quantity and the size of the 
dots it freely showers. 

Pencms, Crayons, AND CHarcoau.—Although, for 
reasons mentioned earlier, the beginner is advised to 
keep to ink and the pen or brush, yet, in the present 
state of the art, either of the above materials can be 
admirably reproduced at an increased cost. Indeed, 
quite black pencil on a rough paper, with no faint lines, 
and above all, no softening with stump or india-rubber, 
may sometimes be reproduced in ordinary ‘‘ zincos.” 

For preliminary sketching, where the pencil marks 
are to be effaced, an ordinary FH or HB will suffice. 
Care should be taken to avoid using too hard a pencil, 
lest it should scratch the paper or cardboard ; one too 
soft not only smears, but is apt to cause ink lines 
that are worked over it to spread and lose their sharp- 
ness. Since all use of india-rubber upon the finished 
ink drawing is to be avoided so far as possible, it is 
best to be chary in employing pencil. Blue ink, 
although it spoils the effect of the black and white, is 
preferable for preparatory work where minute sharp 
detail is specially important, in mechanical drawings, 
for instance, or scientific diagrams to scale. 

Lead pencil in clear, somewhat powerful lines, can 
be admirably reproduced by collotype and photo- 
gravure so as to be a facsimile of the original work, 
but not only is the cost greatly augmented, but such 
prints must be separately prepared, and cannot be 
worked with type on ordinary paper. The half-tone 
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processes will give a certain amount of likeness, but 
the grain they employ destroys the pure white of the 
ground, and breaks the lines of the sketch, which 
looks more like charcoal upon a rough, tinted paper 
than the original pencil upon a fairly smooth white 
surface. Itis always best to use smooth white Bristol 
board, or drawing paper with similar surface, other- 
wise the texture of the paper will be reproduced also, 
and make the work appear coarse. It is best to 
avoid pencil for sketches to be worked with type, 
although as I have said fairly coarse work with a 
sharp pencil on rough paper may give fair “ zincos.” 
Be careful to employ a medium strength for all lights, 
with darker ones for shading; a light line with 
an F or H, even if reproduced on the same scale, is 
apt to be lost, while if reduced it is certain to dis- 
appear. Indeed, the size should never, if possible, be 
greatly altered for pencil or crayon, since the quality 
of the work is distorted by reduction, or enlargement. 

Crayon, or black chalk, is good for photo-litho- 
graphic reproduction. Red chalk is also available, and 
for figure work, to be printed in the same colour, is 
preferable to black, since more flesh modelling is 
possible, and darks of greater relative depth can be 
safely employed. Although a smooth paper is im- 
possible for this work, one with a biting fine grain is 
to be chosen, the coarse grain of ordinary crayon 
paper being less suited to the process. 

Charcoal is an admirable medium for large subjects, 
and will stand reduction, but it is very rarely that 
it can be reproduced by direct process. As a rule, 
a magnifying glass reveals half tones and greys, still, 
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on a fairly rough paper, with no use of the stump and 
no attempt at delicate shading, indeed no shading 
save by lines, it is quite possible to get satisfactory 
blocks made. Legros, a master of the art, has had 
excellent reproductions from his work reproduced in 
“ D'Art,” and other periodicals. 

All drawings in carbon of any sort should be fixed, 
preferably by a spray producer, known also as an 
“ atomizer,” such as chemists sell for diffusing scent. 
Solution of shellae dissolved in spirits of wine, used 
very diluted, is as good a fixative as any. For peneil 
gum-mastie may be employed, diluted in about seven 
times its bulk of spirits of wine. 

Transfer or Carbonic Paper, if in blue, may be 
safely used for transferring sketches. The red or 
black may also be trusted in coarser work for bold 
outline; but the thick, greasy line, and the accidental 
blurs and smudges almost inseparable from its use, 
makes it of doubtful value. Tracings made in lead 
pencil can be transferred by laying the pencilled sur- 
face on clean cardboard, fixing it firmly in place, and 
rubbing the back over with moderate pressure from 
a rounded piece of ivory. The delicate silver grey 
outline left is sufficient, as a rule, for the purpose, 
and, even if not effaced by india-rubber, is too delicate, 
as arule, for the camera to notice. 

GENERAL Dmections.—All lines should be kept open 
and distinct, and in cross-hatching they should not 
cross at acute angles. Even the most minute lines 
and touches must be kept quite black; the tendency to 
lighten the effect by using a thin coat of ink must 
never be allowed in work intended for direct repro- 
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duction. It is of the greatest importance to notice 
and obey the first requirements of all, namely, that 
the lines be kept open and distinct, not only for work 
destined to be considerably reduced, but for all shad- 
ing, which should be in firm clear lines, never per- 
mitted to approach each other too closely. Increased 
depth of shade is best attained by broader lines, not 
by narrower spaces between them. In almost all the 
processes, by the time the block is ready for work the 
lines will be found to have thickened in shaded parts, 
so that even in work reproduced to the same size the 
danger of the spaces filling up when printed must be 
kept in mind. 

The paper or cardboard should be kept absolutely 
flat. If the former is stretched, as it should be, before 
working upon, it is better, when otherwise practicable, 
to allow it to remain on the board until it has been 
photographed. A drawing very much rumpled or 
creased may be passed through a copperplate press, or 
where that is not possible, it should be pasted upon a 
thick piece of smooth cardboard, a waste piece of 
paper of the same thickness being pasted on the back 
of the thick board, and the whole placed under heavy 
pressure until dry and taut, when it will have less 
tendency to warp than if it had been executed on a 
single thickness equal to the three. 

Tracing paper in a special thick quality is admirable 
for bold work. Most of the illustrations to Mr. G. C. 
Haité’s paper, and many others in this manual, were 
so executed. That on page 294 is from a very large 
drawing, in sepia, with washes of colour not by any 
means of equal density for the solid masses, yet it has 
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reproduced clearly, helped to that end by the great 
reduction. Very fine drawings are almost impossible on 
tracing paper, yet the thick line inevitable is valuable 
in drawings intended to be greatly reduced, when 
the accident of putting in lines too fine to bear dimi- 
nishing might easily occur even to the most careful. 
Much of Mr. Walter Crane’s work appears to have 
been drawn upon tracing paper. 

Thin bank post—the sort used for foreign corre- 
spondence—is preferable to ordinary tracing paper for 
fine work. Tracing cloth is too greasy on its surface 
to be suitable for pen drawing for reproduction. 

It has been suggested that for retracing an old 
design which needs modifying, or translating an 
old-fashioned sketch or wood-engraving into a more 
modern-looking one, it is a good plan to have an im- 
pression printed in blue ink, and work over it; the 
grease of the ink, however, will prove an obstacle, 
and Colonel Waterhouse suggests as a happy alterna- 
tive, pasting a sheet of thin bank-post paper upon 
the engraving, through which the lines will show 
clearly enough for the artist's purpose, but not suff- 
ciently to be a hindrance to the photographer. 

Although washes of colour intended for reproduc- 
tion by direct process are not possible, yet tint may 
be indicated by blue washes, which the photo-en- 
graver adds to the block. Figs.7 and 8, on pages 298 
and 299, have tints added in this way. Tints in a 
similar fashion may be transferred to a lithographic 
stone, or to a black-and-white drawing, by the use 
of Day’s gelatine shading mediums. 

By the half-tone processes, drawings executed in 
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wash may be translated to blocks for typographic 
printing with some amount of success. As, however, 
the process in all its varieties depends upon an added 
grain, which, whether in minute dots, lines, or a fine 
network, as the case may be, covers the whole sur- 
face,—the highest lights as well as the deep shadows, 
—the increasing popularity of the process, and the 
cheaper production of blocks by it, cannot be regarded 
with unmixed satisfaction. Add to these objections 
the fact that hardly a single English printer can, or 
does, turn out good impressions, and that to do soa 
slimy shiny paper is absolutely essential, and the 
dislike to the half-tone process, which seems fated to 
usurp the place of others, proves not merely prejudice. 
No doubt work of really artistic value has been, 
and as the limitations become more generally known 
will yet be done in this way ; but a specious prettiness, 
and a soft and blurred effect only desirable in a few 
cases, must, until new methods permit the high lights 
and the shadows to be more brilliant, render the 
whole process a “suspect,” and cause those who 
welcomed the art of pen drawing, which killed wood- 
engraving, to see in the newer rival a process still 
more mechanical, and calculated to lower the level of 
illustration, even as the journeyman wood-engraver 
had lowered the standard of a fine art to a mere lifeless 
industry. 

DRAWINGS FOR THE HALF-TONE process are usually 
prepared on pure white smooth cardboard, in washes 
of Indian ink, or other monochrome that yields greys 
of varying intensity. Sepia may also be employed, 
and yields deeper effects of shadow, but it is less 
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soluble than the best Indian ink, although there are 
compensating advantages. It is best to employ one 
pigment throughout, using Chinese white freely for 
the high lights or corrections. Oil colours may be 
used, but the gloss of the surface is objectionable; 
mixed, however, with benzine or turpentine, they dry 
as dull as could be desired. All blacks that yield blue- 
greys in washes are dangerous, hence cobalt should be 
kept out of the palette. Pastels have been suggested, 
but in the only instance under my notice the texture 
of the pastel ruined the photograph, and entirely 
distorted the effect of the original. It is recommended, 
despite what has been said, that the lightest shades 
should be made slightly darker, and the darker some- 
what lighter than the intended effect. Colonel Water- 
house is very emphatic on this point. If possible, 
never prepare pencil sketches, silver points, or pen 
drawings for this process, for the value of a pale line 
upon pure white is burlesqued by the blurred line upon 
a grey tint which the block offers as its effort in fac- 
simile. For use in typographic work, to reproduce pho- 
tographs of actual places or events, and for a general 
indication of pictures or objects in many colours, 
half-tone is of great value; it has added to the possi- 
bilities of pictorial illustration, and commercially is 
perhaps the most prized of all the various processes, 
but to art it is a very dangerous ally, and should be 
only employed under certain restrictions, and with no 
undue expectation of gaining any of the more subtle 
qualities of the original drawing. 

DRAWING FOR PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY is subject to almost 
the same conditions as those already considered for 
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“ zinco” blocks. Even more than for letterpress work, 
one must remember that in lithography all lines must 
be pure black, and that the result must necessarily 
yield lines of equal strength only. In ordinary print- 
ing it is usual, by overlaying blocks, to lighten some 
parts, but in lithography this is practically im- 
possible; therefore failure may result if too much 
reliance has been placed on fine delicate lines; if 
however bold vigorous touches be employed, a fairly 
accurate facsimile may be reckoned on. Remember also 
that photo-lithographs must be printed on separate 
sheets, and therefore cannot be employed on the same 
page as type, and therefore involve the great addi- 
tional expense of a separate and more costly printing. 
Although fine work in shading or stippling is not 
advised for designs to be reproduced by this process, 
yet, by the use of special shading mediums, it is pos- 
sible for the lithographer to transfer a mechanical tint 
to those parts for which it is required, which should 
be indicated on the original by a blue wash. 

Tue Question or Repucrion.—The facility with 
which a drawing may be reduced accurately as regards 
its mechanical proportions is one of the most noticeable 
distinctions between the processes and wood-engraving, 
and one that has probably influenced contemporary 
pen-and-ink work more than any other purely me- 
chanical detail. The general advice is that drawings 
should always be a little larger (say one-fifth) than the 
desired block, in other words, a drawing to make a 
block 4 x 2 should be executed 5 x 24. In ordering 
the size of the block—although this is a matter in which 
the artist has not as a rule the last word—indefinite 
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terms should never be used ; do not write on the margin 
of the sketch ‘‘one-third less,” or “half size,” but 
express the required dimension in inches, with an 
arrow (‘“<—— 2 inches ———>””) on either side, to show 
whether the measurement is intended to be vertical 
or horizontal. Even when an art editor, either from 
his own judgment or governed by the space at his 
disposal, alters these sizes, it is best that he should 
know what was the artist’s intention in the matter, 
however he may disregard it. 

To-estimate the dimensions of a reduction seems 
quite easy, yet it comes out often vastly different. 
For instance, if a narrow upright panel 3 inches wide 
by 15 high has to be reduced to 2: wide, one is apt 
to reckon that the half inch lost at the side will 
lower the height but slightly, and when by calcula- 
tion it is found the half inch at the side means over ٠ 
2+ at the top, the result comes as a surprise to those 
who do not estimate by square inches. The correct 
proportion may be found quickly by a simple expedient. 
If the sketch is of irregular shape it must be first in- 
closed by a boundary line touching its extreme points, 
forminga parallelogram. In this, from corner to oppo- 
site corner a diagonal line must be found, one either 
actually drawn lightly in pencil, or indicated for prac- 
tical purposes by a straight rule laid across the sketch. 
Any horizontal line at right angles to the upright on 
the side of the base of the diagonal will show the 
width of the drawing (when it has been reduced) at 
the height of the spot you select for trial. 

In making this experiment it is especially needful 
to remember that for exact work set-squares must 
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be used; and that extreme accuracy in drawing the 
diagonal and measuring the angles is absolutely 
necessary; for a fraction of an inch out of the true 
diagonal, or the angles taken at an approximate 
instead of the exact point of contact, may lead to 
grave errors. In the diagram reproduced, which is 
roughly to scale,—i.e., minute fractions of an inch have 
been disregarded,—we find that a panel 15 x3 gives 
respectively 12: x21, 10 x2, 74 x14, 5x1, and 24 x+ 
inches. In other words, that it is always 5 squares of the 
width in height. Of course in such simple proportions 
as these a little mental calculation would suffice, but 
when it is important to fill the exact size of a given 
space, and to prepare a much larger drawing, nothing 
short of measurements taken in this way should be 
trusted ; a miscalculation, easily overlooked in figures, 
may involve great labour. The diagonal line may be 
trusted to indicate the correct size in any scale of 
enlargement or reduction. If you drew one upon a 
postage stamp, and continued it to a mile in length, 
yet your parallelogram resulting must be the exact pro- 
portion of the postage stamp, and would, could it be 
photographed down, yield a miniature the shape of 
the original. 

Whether on the whole a great reduction is advisable 
is an open question. Certainly some defects in the 
drawing are lessened, and for non-artistic work, such 
as the bulk of commercial illustrations, all diagrams, 
maps, and plans, and purely decorative patterns, there 
is much to be said in its favour. Even for a higher class 
of work, including the figure, more spirit and move- 
ment can be secured, and the whole thing kept bolder, 
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than would be possible in a drawing of a small size. 
But, on the other hand, the artistic 
proportion and the exact mechani- 
cal one are not the same. Many 
artists feel this so strongly, that, 
despite the advantages of working 
to a larger scale, they prefer to 
restrict themselves to reproduc- 
tions in the same size. Of course 
if expense were no object it would 
be possible to make a rough but 
correct sketch the required size, 
have it enlarged by photography, 
and work up the drawing on the 
photograph to the requisite finish; 
being certain that, however the 
proportions jarred in the enlarge- 
ment, they would be restored to 
their original intention in the 
reduction. That this difference is 
not merely a fanciful objection 
is proved by the loss in many 
statuettes reduced by accurate 
measurement from life-size. or 
colossal statues. It is evident 
that the proportions of a human 
figure thirty or forty feet high 
must be altered from those of life to 
correct the loss by perspective, and 
a similar influence in a more subtle 
way undoubtedly governs design 
in the flat as well asin the round. 
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So much for one entirely artistic aspect of reduction; 
but when we come to consider the more mechanical 
details that also concern the artistic effect, we find 
many dangers to guard against. To choose a non- 
pictorial instance: lettering, although more likely to 
keep its legibility than any decorative detail of simi- 
lar size, may be reduced until it is unreadable, 
unless the proportion has been carefully arranged for 
by the designer, who has to that end chosen a 
larger and clearer alphabet. This advice, which is 
obvious as regards lettering, applies no less to all 
minute details such as those which govern the ex- 
pression of a face, the finer parts of elaborate 
ornament, or the lines which indicate textures and 
“values.” 

When however we consider the alteration in the 
relative values, we find that, roughly speaking, the 
half-tones, the greys, and medium shadows, as a rule, 
preserve their quality, and that the dark shadows and 
the whites each lose their importance. Mr. Pennell 
says that the whites of any reproductions grow whiter, 
and the shadows blacker, as the size decreases, 
which, true as it may be of some cases, is certainly 
not so in several proofs of the same drawing, re- 
produced in several sizes, which are by my side as 
I write this; true the individual line has thickened in 
reduction, but the whole has become greyer. In this 
we come to the most vital objection to reduction, 
unless the drawing has been carefully planned to that 
end, and one which, besides opening up a subject too 
large to consider here, could hardly be adequately set 
forth without a page large enough to display examples 
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of the same drawing reproduced in various sizes. 
Mr. Joseph Pennell in his “Pen Drawing,” Mr. 
Charles Harper in his “English Pen Artists,” show 
many examples of superb work in all sizes, with 
analyses showing the triumph or failure of the pro- 
cess in catching the force of the original sketch; but 
in no English publication, so far as I know, has any 
attempt been made to illustrate the varying results 
of different scales of reduction by the same process. 
Nor is it quite certain that such an experiment would 
be either convincing or a safe guide. Not only do the 
processes employed by the many firms who work 
them differ, but the same process gives different results 
at different times. Two blocks made by the same 
firm, from the same original, may differ not merely 
in trifling details, but in essentials, and while the 
highest magnifying glass shows hardly any diffe- 
rence of each separate line, the effect of the whole 
is patent to the naked eye, and plain enough to 
attract the attention of a non-artistic person. Hence 
careful study of good prints from process blocks, and 
analyses of failures, especially those from one’s own 
work, is the only valuable assistance. That lines too 
close together thicken, that white lines get thinner 
as a rule, that isolated touches like the strokes in a 
sky, eyebrows, or the mouth in a face on a small scale, 
or petals of flowers, thicken,—all such facts one soon 
learns; but why the most commonplace alteration 
now and again ceases to occur, and why, after all 
experience, one is constantly confronted with cases 
that refuse to fit any previously considered theory, 
cannot be easily explained ; it is sufficient to note that, 
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with all care and selection of the best processes only, 
some extraneous influence—the state of the atmosphere 
at certain stages of the engraving, an inequality in 
the action of the chemicals employed, or a dozen 
other causes, beyond the artist’s power to prevent, 
and beyond the engraver’s to foresee—may, and fre- 
quently do, upset all the scheme, and yield a very 
unwished-for results. Hence, in direct work, where 
the autograph touch of the artist is desired to be 
retained, and the careful balance of his tones 
strictly preserved, despite the almost unanimous ad- 
vice of photo-engravers to make the drawing some- 
what larger than the proposed block, it must rest 
with the artist whether he is sufficiently expert in 
providing for the possible changes to be satisfied 
with the result under such conditions. 

The two blocks facing page 181 show that the 
drawing must not always be held responsible for 
failure; as the first was reproduced by the same 
makers as the second; yet, while the one is a mere 
caricature of its original, the other is a fairly accurate 
reduction keeping the correct colour and effect. 

The advantages of reduction when applied to maps 
and plans, for large architectural sketches, and for a 
thousand other purposes, need not beurgedinits favour ; 
nor the delicacy that rougher drawings gain by the 
diminished scale; nor, on‘the other hand, the vigour 
and large method it is possible to infuse into minute 
work by its aid. But, all the same, it requires special 
care throughout to avoid overmuch detail; first, be- 
cause an inch crowded with detail, and most effective 
in its original scale, becomes a mere blur when re- 
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duced to half or quarter its size; next, because the 
thinner lines get filled with ink, and lose the clear, 
crisp detail in actual working, even if they keep them 
in a careful proof from the block; and, lastly, because 
other things being equal, simplicity of expression is 
the final triumph in art. Asa great living etcher said, 
“I never take up a drawing of mine without regret 
that I added certain needless lines and touches, while 
I never remember to have, in a single instance, 
regretted that I had not put more lines into it.” 
Corrections.—As a rule, theonly alterations likely to 
be required during the progress, or by way of final cor- 
rection to a drawing, can be managed with a sharp 
erasing knife, or by means of an old razor. On good 
cardboard the offending piece may be easily sliced off, 
and the surface burnished with a piece of agate or ivory 
previous to re-working. On thin card or paper, however, 
this is obviously impossible. Some artists advise that 
the part to be altered should be cut boldly out, the 
edges of the hole bevelled with sand-paper at the back, 
and a new piece of the same paper or card to fill the 
gap pasted on beneath the original piece. For small 
accidents—sudden blots or smears—a sponge dipped in 
clean warm water may be applied until the surface is 
clean; but in such a case the difficulty is to avoid 
smearing the neighbouring parts. For trifling era- 
sures a little fine glass-paper may be employed to 
advantage, while Chinese white, although it disfigures 
the drawing, is excellent to hide the ends of lines that 
have unintentionally gone beyond their rightful limit, 
to add high lights, or to strengthen white lines left 
dangerously weak in the drawing; but for a large sur- 
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face that requires to be re-worked Chinese white is 
of little use. So much depends whether the drawing 
has to win favour on its own merits, or merely to make 
into a good block. Many a rough-and-ready patch, 
that is quite sufficiently neat for practical purposes 
would be too unsightly to offer to an editor. 

Remember always that the camera is very sensitive 
to rough surfaces and to cast shadows. Even a patch 
of quite thin paper will show often at least one clear 
line of black, the result of the shadow from its edge; 
therefore all pieces of card or paper stuck on the face 
of a drawing, whether by way of correction or to 
embody printed matter, should be bevelled before they 
are mounted in place. If the margins come distinct 
from surrounding lines especialcare must be taken; 
when heavy black lines run parallel with the edge it is 
easy to hide the joint completely. Never put on a 
circular a rectangular or any symmetrical patch, unless 
it be one of the forms in the drawing, but cut an 
irregular shape following some main lines of the 
subject, so that a chance line from one of its edges will 
be less obvious. 

Limited by the space available on a page of this 
book, it seemed best, in place of showing fragments of 
previously published blocks, or having designs specially 
drawn for examples, to maintain the practical charac- 
ter of the book by allowing the illustrations made in 
the ordinary way to serve as examples. Therefore, 
each block named as a specimen of its process must 
be taken to represent the average commercial standard. 
The original drawing was not made specially for re- 
production by any one process, and no hand-work 
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has been added, or peculiar care bestowed upon any 
detail of the engraving. The blocks are printed on 
good calendered paper, and hence supply a fair test of 
the block at its best; for however glazed paper may 
be disliked for artistic reasons, it is good to show the 
detail of a “ zinco,” and an essential factor in printing 
a half-tone block. This close adherence to the rigid 
truths of a block is not always a gain, sometimes the 
accidents of an impression on porous or rough paper, 
impart to it a کک‎ quality ” it lacked before. It is quite 
wise to note the paper of a periodical for which a 
drawing is destined to appear, and modify the detail 
to its requirements. For decorative work used in 
combination with type—like Mr. William Morris’s em- 
bellishments of the ‘‘ Kelmscott Press ” editions—it 
would be folly to provide “ niggling ” highly finished 
work—which may be absolutely the right style, com- 
mercially speaking, for certain other purposes where 
real precision is desired. 

Throughout this book the half-tone blocks show 
sufficiently for our purpose the general character of 
the process. Mr. Selwyn Image’s cartoons have been 
referred to before. For examples of colour-work in 
greys and browns (practically a monochrome similar 
to that of a wash drawing in sepia, or in Indian) the 
simple details of the designs on pages 17 to 20, may 
be studied. The originals of these processes were 
washed in body colour (tempera) on’ ruled white paper. 
For fully coloured work the block on page 48, could it be 
set beside the original drawing, would show that in 
spite of the yellow being subjected to some isochro- 
matic process, so that it fails to appear solid black, 
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yet the balance of colour is lost, the chrome yellows 
and grass greens being apparently the same colour. 
This is apparent in the clearly defined mosaic work of 
the design, but with regard to the block on the next 
page—from the fabrie itself—it is hardly likely that 
any casual observer would suspect it was for a parti- 
coloured material. In the folding sheet of tiles facing 
page 104, coloured prints, the loss is less noticeable. 
That yellow alone will give as good results as black, 
is proved by the direct block on page 318 from a 
lithograph in pale yellow. 

For direct work from subjects in line or mass, de- 
void of wash, and with the ink pigment or crayon kept 
to a full shade throughout, reference may be made to 
several illustrations. The folding plate at page 36 shows 
examples, slightly reduced, from originals in ink on 
fairly rough paper. Another class of work on page129 is 
reduced only one fifth less than its original dimension. 
For the other extreme of drawings greatly reduced, in 
this case, to less than one twelfth the size of the 
originals ; the little blocks on pages 246 and 248 prove 
that rough sketches in charcoal upon tracing paper, 
apparently hopeless for direct facsimile work, by great 
reduction, comes out approximately correct. The 
design on page 244 is from an original sketch twenty- 
four inches wide, worked in washes of sepia, none very 
faint, but varying greatly in depth, on a yellowish 
tracing paper. Unpromising as it looked here, again 
reduction has saved it. The lily on page 817, from solid 
black line on tracing paper, has been reduced from 
eleven inches high. The diagrams on pages 253 and 
254 are from pencil drawings double the present size 
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on cartridge paper. The diagrams on pages 257 and 
258 are from copperplate impressions, and not from 
drawings. The design on page 234 is an example of 
direct reproduction from the best of originals, a 
cleanly-worked drawing in pure black lines. 

Although it may seem rather theoretical than 
practical to speak of the choice of subjects and style of 
drawings prepared for book or magazine illustration, 
yet many artists overlook the fact that almost every 
illustrated periodical of established reputation has 
its own fayourite style of work; some rely almost 
entirely on process, others rigidly adhere to wood- 
engravings only. For instance, some few admit the 
bold decorative work based on the style of Diirer, or the 
illustration of the famous ‘‘ Hypnerotomachia,” while 
you may search in vain through complete sets of other 
periodicals for a single example. Some, again, favour 
the American style, which as a rule relies upon delicate 
tints imitative of brush technique, and, whether en- 
graved by hand or mechanically, aims to conceal the 
fact that the effects are produced by lines, and does 
its best to suggest the wash of the brush or the texture 
of the original medium. But even apart from this 
broad division of the processes favoured by various 
publishers, there are less definite but still very palp- 
able differences of style. Many popular magazines 
love to crowd the small page at their command with 
half-a-dozen separate illustrations. This fashion, set 
by the famous series of Daudet’s novels, illustrated by 
Myrbach and Rossi, relies for its chief effect upon ex- 
cessive reduction. A drawing large enough for a 
double page of the “ Graphic” is engraved scarcely 
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bigger than a postage stamp. For such blocks it is 
obvious that very rough bold work is preferable to 
minutely finished detail. The artist is lucky if the 
travesty of hisdrawing thus diminished in any way pre- 
serves the proportion of black and white upon which he 
arranged his scheme. Mathematicians may prove that 
the relation of 6,000 to 100 is the same as 60 to 1, but 
in pictures the effect of the masses of black and white 
are entirely changed by the different scale. The ten- 
dency as a rule is for the whole to be more uniformly 
grey, whether because the whites are less brilliant, or 
the blacks less rich, opinions differ, but as a rule 
the narrowing of the outline in direct work would 
account for the loss of brilliancy in drawings worked 
in the older style, where outline is relied upon to 
separate masses and define forms, instead of a careful 
arrangement of relative tones to obtain the same 
results. 

Some periodicals, again, admit a picture independent 
of any article in their text, and allow the artist to be 
represented alone; while others admit no drawings 
but those that illustrate. their text. It is wise to study 
the style, the size of the blocks, the most usual method 
of their reproduction, and what may be called the 
“tone ” of the magazine, before submitting specimens 
of work. The American magazines are more catholic 
in their taste, and any subject, if it be clever, seems to 
come within their limit; but speaking of the older 
English illustrated magazines distinct limits are 
adopted as a rule, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously. There are hundreds of prints from which 
an expert might trace the original source of their 
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appearance by the mere look of the picture, without 
any other clue. 

The question of time is also one to be considered. 
For “event” work, that if not published in the next 
issue of the periodical for which it was designed would 
probably be wasted, it is quite of the first importance 
that the drawing offers no special difficulty; and in 
many cases, notably for daily journals, the only effects 
possible by the rapid machine-printing on the infe- 
rior paper used are those to be obtained by bold, well- 
separated lines and solid masses of black. No cross- 
hatching or shading, except by masses of almost 
unbroken black, can be allowed here. For examples 
of work in this style, of the highest artistic value, the 
Japanese masters deserve study. Hokosai’s famous 
sketch-book, obtainable usually for a few pence at 
Liberty’s, shows that, with half-a-dozen well-modelled 
but apparently rapid lines, it is possible to depict a rope 
dancer with umbrella, or figures in action, truly and 
superbly, in a way that fits equally the changed condi- 
tions of the daily press. The machine-printing that a 
daily paper must needs employ gives often a result 
which, on porous paper, is singularly like the Japanese 
prints produced by a primitive and exceedingly slow 
process. The “Daily Graphic” shows such work at 
its best, and has apparently discovered the secret of 
printing half-tones with a fair amount of success. 
The “Review of Reviews ” proved, in its early numbers, 
the danger of attempting to gain impressions from fine- 
grained blocks by rapid printing; while now and again 
a portrait in the evening halfpenny papers presents 
such an awful caricature of its subject that should prove 
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an object lesson of immense value to those who can 
learn to do better from the study of complete failures. 
The time spent in carefully analyzing the printed result 
from one’s own drawing is perhaps the most valuable 
of all, for there, and there alone, can you find exactly 
where the style suited the process and where it fell 
short, but nevertheless, the lessons learned will often 
enough only be of use so long as the same engravers 
and printers are employed, for with changed conditions 
we must expect changed results. 
GLEESON WHITE. 
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ON THE PREPARATION OF DESIGNS 
FOR BOOK-BINDINGS. 


THE preparation of designs for brass or other metallic 
“ blocks,” as they are termed, to be used in the 
decoration of books bound in cloth, is a simple 
matter, and the methods are few. E 

A little painstaking at the outset will save much 
after trouble; but it is just this sort of carefulness 
that is sometimes foreign to a true artistic nature. 
In preparing designs for our purpose, something 
more than mere suggestion is requisite; if such a 
simile be permissible, it might be said that what is 
required is a complete sentence rather than an 
ejaculation. 

It may be urged that the details about to be given 
are trivial and obvious, but attention to such details 
is a factor in success, and carelessness or neglect of 
minor matters leads to unsatisfactory results and 
disappointment when the work is produced by a hand ` 
inferior to that of the original designer. 

If the design is intended for working in gold, for 
large numbers, it is desirable that a “block” should 
be cut in hard brass, in order that it may stand the 
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heat of the blocking-press, the necessarily frequent 
cleaning, and the wear and tear. 

The work upon the brass, should therefore not be 
too elaborate or delicate, lest in the engraving it be 
shallow, and hence liable to wear out speedily. 

The drawing may be made on tracing-paper. The 
lines should be clean, varying in force, and little 
reliance -should be placed on effects obtained by 
shading. Sharp definition, with but few lines, will be 
found to be the most effective style. 

It must be remembered that the edge of the solid 
block is merely an edge, and has no line around it; 
the extreme outline necessary in the drawing should 
therefore be very thin, so that there may be no 
question in the engraver’s mind as to the choice of 
the inner or outer side of the outline for the boundary 
of the block. 

The back of the tracing-paper may be coloured with 
gamboge—of course following the contours; and if it 
be desired that portions of the drawing should be 
rendered by matting, so as to work in dead or dull gold, 
such portions may be put in—always on the reverse 
side of the paper—in Naples yellow. The effect of the 
subject will be more easily perceived if this plan be 
followed. A gold saucer is also useful in conveying 
an idea of the draughtsman’s intention, and the slight 
touches so introduced may without detriment be 
. applied to the front of the paper. 

Care should be taken to eschew what artists call 
“touch”; its use is misleading; it gives to the drawing 
a meretricious charm, which usually disappears when 
the brass block is worked in gold upon the cloth surface. 
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Pens, or fine camel-hair pencils, are the best tools to 
employ, black-lead is apt to deceive the draughtsman, 
to whom, if his sight be good, a brush offers more 
freedom, but defective vision makes it often difficult to 
perceive the instant of contact with the paper or card- 
board, hence a pen is preferred; it is, however, a 
somewhat inartistic instrument, and too much asso- 
ciated with the idea of writing to be as fluent as the 
brush. Pen lines are apt to lack quality and variety. 
A reed pen is useful to obviate this defect. 

Annexed are impressions from blocks engraved for 


solid gold-work ; they are instructive as showing how 
the effect, when reduced to black and white, differs 
from that of the gold, being necessarily the reverse of 
that produced when the lines and portions cut out 
are rendered by the dark cloth. 

Excellent blocks, known in the trade as “ zincos,” are 
now obtained by photography, and if the original 
drawings are made, not merely as artistic sketches, 
loose and vague, but with due regard to the processes 
to be employed in their reproduction, first-rate results 
may be relied upon. 

Drawings may be made of any size larger than 
that of the block itself; such drawings should be 
on absolutely white cardboard in absolutely black 
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ink. A special preparation is made for the purpose, 
since neither Indian ink, sepia, or writing ink can be 
satisfactorily employed. 

In order to insure absolute fidelity to an original 
design, or to save expense in production when an 
edition is not large enough to justify a considerable 
outlay in engraving a special block, drawings may be 
made for solid gold-work to be produced as zincos. 
These drawings should be in silhouette ; the portions 
which are to be in gold must be represented by perfect 
black, without speck or flaw, and the parts where the 
cloth ground is to show must either be left white 
or put in with‘ white paint, the former being the 
preferable plan. To produce an effect in the drawing 
somewhat nearer to that of gold; red, or yellow 
water-colour may be employed in place of the black, 
provided the tone is kept solid throughout. 

Designs for gold and colours, such, for instance, as 
those in imitation of “ Grolier ” work, require, for re- 
production by the zinco processes, separate drawings 
for each colour as well as for the gold. 

Blue may be used to indicate details in the finished 
drawing if such details be not needed in the blocks 
to be made. The illustration facing page 227 is 
explanatory of the above remarks. 

If the design is drawn upon a larger scale care should 
be taken to keep the white lines open, as a line quite 
suitable as drawn may be reduced to be a mere scratch 
which fails to record its due impression on the cloth. 

Erasure or alteration is to be scrupulously avoided, 
and obviously no “wash’ can be permitted. If a 
tone or tint is required, it must be rendered by lines 
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or by cross-hatching ; due regard being given to the 
amount of reduction to be undergone by the subject. 
It is often found that in such tints or cross-hatching 
the interstices between the lines become, when reduced, 
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so small as to lose the light, the shades and shadows 
becoming dense and dirty. Very elaborate or highly- 
shaded subjects should be viewed through a diminish- 
ing lens in order to appreciate this defect, should it 
+ exist. In cross-hatching the lines should not traverse 
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each other at too acute an angle, and it should never 
be forgotten that the power to ““bring-up,” as in 
printing, by overlaying or underlaying, is, in the 
blocking-press, very limited. 

The cost of a brass block made from a design full of 
minute work is necessarily high, hence architectural 
subjects, filagree ornament, elaborate diapers, and 
such like, are, whether for gold or colour, usually 
produced by the photographic processes. 

Appended is an impression from a zinco (reduced) 
that has been used for working in gold. 

In this design a lettering is introduced. Letterings 
usually present difficulty to the artist, and very few 
draughtsmen succeed in drawing them satisfactorily. 
For the most part, it is easier for the engraver to cut 
than to draw them. Quaint and fanciful letters may 
be treated by an artist with success, but the plain 
ordinary founts of type are usually beyond his powers. 
Even the best letter-cutters make but poor drawings 
of letterings. 

The letterings of books should be regarded as in- 
scriptions, they should not require punctuation. No 
stops are admissible except after abbreviations. If a 
division between two words is thought to be absolutely 
` necessary, a dot should be placed between them oppo- 
site the middle of the letterings, after the manner of 
Roman and other inscriptions. 

In arranging the design for the back of a book (not 
the “ reverse”) a difficulty sometimes arises through 
the neglect of the artist to leave spaces for the author’s 
name, the volume (if the book be in two or more 
volumes), and the publisher’s imprint at the “heel ” 
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of the book. 
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The omission of these spaces often 


necessitates the excision of a portion of the design, to 


its manifest detriment. 


It is almost needless to say that the design for the 


back should be in strict 
accord with that of the 
side. 

It is desirable that 
the draughtsman should 
make a rough sketch in 
colour or gold on a bit 
of dull-calendered cloth 
of the desired colour, or 
as near that as may be; 
such bits of cloth may 
be readily obtained from 
any bookbinder. The 
sketch may be so rough 
as to make no undue 
claim on the time of the 
busy or of the indolent 
artist. Such a sketch 
by an “Impressionist” 
often strikes a keynote 
which is appreciated by 
the binder, and may lead 
to novel and striking 
combinations. 


EXAMPLE OF FIGURE WORK 
FROM A BINDER’S BLOCK. 


Sketches on coloured paper or on a 


washed tint are nearly always useless, as the range of 
colours in binders’ cloths is, although extensive, 
limited, and when the shade of colour cannot be pro- 
cured vexation and disappointment ensue. 
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A reduced impression is here given from a well- 
executed zinco, which will perhaps enable the would-be 
draughtsman to judge somewhat of the capacity of 
the process to render his work satisfactorily. 

For the most part, figwre subjects or landscapes are, 
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unless treated decoratively, unsuited to the ornamen- 
tation of cloth-covered books. Of course, so long as 
the public will have them, the publishers must use 
them. To moderate the evils of this compulsion is all 
that can be done. Such decoration should have its 
strict limitations. 
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A well-informed taste will restrain rather than 
stimulate. Sobriety should govern all, but sobriety 
need not imply dull or vapid work. 

If a picture is thought to be absolutely indispensable 
for the success of the book, it is well, wherever it is 
feasible, to have a design for the cover other than a 
mere reproduction of a plate in the book itself. The 
binder’s work will rarely bear comparison with the 
illustration as it appears on the page of the volume— 
comparisons are proverbially odious. An additional 
picture, if well executed, gives an extra value to a book 
so adorned—if the word adornment may be used in a 
matter where the initial idea is wrong. But the point 
now dealt with is how to satisfy a call for this kind of 
binding with the least sacrifice of the canons of 
decorative art. 

A common practice is to reproduce the frontispiece 
of the book, but the cover should not “ discount,” so 
to speak, the contents, neither should the lettering do 
the work of the title-page. All letterings should be 
abbreviated to the last degree consonant with the need 
clearly to identify the volume. 

Good taste will scarcely permit the admixture of 
coloured, or even black ink, with real gold on a cover. 
The gold will invariably be found to come forward to 
the eye, leaving the ink behind. Such disassociation 
is an outrage on art and taste. No painter would seek 
to combine real gold and pigment in his pictures. 

Masses of solid colour in ink are often employed to 
produce effect, but the result is sticky, and liable to be 
scratched and marked during the processes of binding 
the book. When colour is used the cloth should be 
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smooth; grained cloth is really unsuitable to ink. 
The necessity. for crushing out the grain with a heated 
brass block in the first instance, and then laying in the 
ink with the same block cold, obviously causes a drag- 
ging of the ink on the sides of the “blind ” marking, 
so that no clean line can be obtained, and the result is 
vulgar and ugly. 

For grained cloth gold is thoroughly suitable, and 
is most effective in solid surfaces; the maximum of 
effect is reached when dark cloths are used. 

In conclusion, it should be observed that the illustra- 
tions that have been introduced are given merely as 
exemplifications of method. 

It seems superfluous, but it may not be amiss to 
remind the would-be inventor of a decoration or pat- 
tern that the nature and character of the book should 
suggest and govern the treatment of its ornamentation ; 
that a good general form, which is the first thing to 
strike the eye, should be insured before all, since no 
beauty of detail will atone for an evil shape: beyond 
these remarks it would be “ ultra vires” to touch upon 
those matters which lie strictly within the ken of the 
teacher of Decorative Art. 
. H. ORRINSMITH. 
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DESIGNING FOR CRETONNES AND 
OTHER PRINTED FABRICS. 


Ir must not be inferred that this article treats of all 
textiles that are decorated by means of printing 
processes, but that the fabrics mentioned are those 
which give the fullest opportunity to the designer, and 
are mainly used for furnishing and decorative purposes. 

The printed fabrics which may be placed in this ۹ 
category are silks, velveteens, cretonnes, chintzes, 
“art” muslins, dress materials, woollen table covers, 
felts, and floor-cloths. ‘The decorations employed for 
the fabrics which are here treated are either machine 
printed, or printed by means of hand blocks. 

A detailed description of block, and especially of 
machine printing, would require a large volume; 
should the student be anxious for further information 
in respect of the latter than is possible for the writer to 
give within the limits of this chapter, a study of the 
work on “ Cotton Printing by Machinery,” by Antoine 
Sansome, will without doubt aaay the most exacting 
thirst for information. ` 

A careful and intelligent و‎ of various samples 
of cretonnes will of itself help to suggest the method 
employed to produce the result. If the sample under 
inspection shows broad impressions, with detail broadly 
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cut, suggesting the employment of gouges, chisels, and 
other implements of the carver’s craft, and the bolder 
portions of the design show an agreeable “ flooding ” 
of colour, then you may fairly assume that hand 
block printing was employed. On the other hand, if 
the sample exhibits very clean, sharp edges, very fine 
outlines and veins and delicate touches, such as would 
be suggested by engraver’s work, and the colouring is 
very evenly and neatly applied, or subtle and graduated 
effects of monotone are manifest, then you may: fairly 
assume that it was printed by machinery. 

The cloth used may assist the judgment, as in block. 
printing a better quality is usually employed. It is 
very frequent, however, that an imitation of the more 
primitive, and at the same time more artistic process 
of block printing is made by the mechanical processes ; 
but when a sample of this imitation is placed side by 
side with a piece of genuine block work, the distinctive 
quality of the latter is at once manifest. Therefore, 
when designing for block printing, always bear in 
mind the material and method that will be employed 
to produce the results you wish your design to achieve. 

Keep wood blocks and carvers’ tools, and always 
remember that the more elaborate you make your 
details, the more work you are causing to yourself, to 
the block cutter, and most probably for less artistic 
and satisfactory results ultimately. 

When fine details are embodied in the design for 
which the method of block printing is proposed. to be 
adopted, brass wires and pins of various thicknesses 
and sizes are introduced. For instance, if a regular 
outline of uniform thickness is shown throughout the 
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pattern, then brass wire is used, for wood would not 
wear well enough when cut to the fine lines required. 
Further, the constant application of wet colour swells 
the wood, and the result would be a clumsy impression. 
It is perhaps hardly necessary to remark here, that 
the metal outline and details give a harder and more 
mechanical effect. If good broad outlines and details 
are designed, then the blocks can be cut to correspond, 
and the various thicknesses of outline, or line decora- 
tion, which are so helpful in giving expression and 
feeling, can be faithfully followed. 

Of course it is evident to all who have the most 
elementary knowledge of colour printing, that the 
number of blocks necessary to realize the design 
corresponds to the number of colours employed by the 
designer. Thus, for a pattern of average size, six 
blocks will represent a six-colour design, .and ten 
blocks a design which has required ten colours for its 
completion. In order that some idea may be obtained 
of the appearance of these blocks when separately 
viewed, the illustrations (Figs. 1 to 7) show portions 
of a design in which seven blocks are required, 
Fig. 8 being reproduced direct from the completed 
result. Figs. 9 to 16 are corresponding illustrations. 
of machine printing. 
` Each block represents a colour, therefore a tracing 


must be made of each colour in the design, to be trans- ` 


ferred to separate blocks. From this it can be realized 
that each touch in the original design must be so clear 
and distinct that the ‘ tracer” can make his copy 
without error. 
Sizz or Desien.—The scale to which the design 
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must be prepared varies according to the width of the 
material used. Cretonne cloths are usually 30” in 
width, therefore the repeat must be a divisor of 30”; 
thus, 5 ’, 6”, 75”, 10”, or 15” should be selected. As 
regards the length, it is not advisable to exceed 21” or 
at most 24”, as the weight of the blocks would exhaust 
the strength of the workman. The writer has executed 
many commissions in which the actual design covered 
an area of 30" x 42” in length, but these were to 
provide for special requirements, and are rarely in 
demand. When such sizes are used, a six-colour 
design would probably require from twenty to thirty 
blocks to carry it out. 

To point out that this increases the cost enormously, 
not merely in the first preparation, but in the subsequent 
printing, is hardly necessary, except as a warning to 
prevent a novice in design from producing schemes that 
are too costly in their reproduction for the ordinary 
market. 

Mernops or REPEATING THE Desien.—Now, with 
reference to the repetition of the pattern, it is obvious 
that the opposite boundaries of the design have to be 
so arranged that they dovetail, or hit exactly, one 
with the other, without unsightly gaps or crowded 
portions. To effect this, the most simple way, and 
the best, is to start your design in the centre of 
your paper, with your boundary lines ruled and the 
area divided by lines into four equal parts. Having dis- 
tributed your idea with approximate correctness to 
the repeat, cut the design through the dividing lines, , 
and place the edges which before were opposites in 
contact with each other, and correct your work; by 
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this means you will see exactly how your design looks 
in three or four different ways. Thus you commence, 
as pointed out, with a, b, c, d (fig. 17), the four portions 
of your design. When you have cut the design into 
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Fia. 19. Fic. 20. 


four parts, you can place a and c on the opposite 
sides, and in contact with b and d (fig. 18); you can 
then see exactly when your work is at fault. Again, 
c and d may be placed above a and b (fig. 19), and so 
provide against faults at the top and bottom. A 
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further testis to place c and a to the left of d and b 
(fig. 20). 

Therefore, assuming a, b, d, and cto represent your 
ornament or floral heads, from which connecting lines 
of secondary ornament or foliage emanate, you can 
judge the effect under four different dispositions, and 
can readily check any unevenness of distribution 
(see figs. 17, 18, 19, 20). Figs. 22, 23, 24, 25, represent 
a single repeat of a design similarly arranged to the 
geometrical symbols. The above applies to designs 
made to repeat by “side” or “chasing” repeat; 
thus the repeat of heads a, b, fall exactly in horizontal 
lines, and c, d, in perpendicular lines, thus (see 
fig. 21). 

But there is another arrangement, which is gene- 
rally of more service, unless the special characteristic 
of the design makes the “side” repeat a feature, and 
that is the “step” or “drop” pattern, by which 
method, without increasing the area of the design, 
the same object does not repeat in the same line 
until the actual design is twice repeated; thus, instead 
of placing the square a against b, place it to the left 
of d and connect ¢ with b ; the form will then work thus 
(see fig. 28). Figs. 27, 29, 30, show a plan correspond- 
ing to figs. 17 to 21, but explain the positions the 
figures or ornaments would take in a ‘‘drop” repeat. 
Figs. 31 to 84 are identical with above in arrangement. 
Figs. 30 and 88 show this arrangement repeated. 

Therefore, assuming the design to be 15” x 15”, the 
head a does not appear in the same line for 80”, and 
this is frequently a great advantage, and gives 
a less confined appearance to the design, 
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The designer may, if he feels more freedom, work on 
the diamond arrangement, which is only another way of 
expressing a “drop” or “step” repeat, but in this 
case he may deal with a size of 30” x 15” (when measured 
from extreme points), but with the corners cut off. 
Thus, in working on this plan (fig. 35), all the objects 


. which fall on line 1-2 must correspond and hit exactly 


the objects on line 3-4. In short, the objects or forms 
on line 1-2 are the same as 3-4; or, in other words, line 


3-4 is line 1-2 repeated, therefore the forms on lines 


.1-3 must be the same as 2-4. Fig. 36 is a design 


showing this arrangement. The area of the design is 
precisely the same as in the first illustration (fig. 31). 
You may, if you choose, arrange your design (if for 
block) by making the longest way of the diamond 
perpendicular instead of horizontal. If the actual area 
is equivalent to 15’x 15" you may arrange a drop 
repeat of 72” x 80”, or draw it in diamond form of 
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80" x 15”, thus (fig. 37). 


Chintz designs, which are 


usually carried out in water-colour, are frequently 


arranged in this manner. 


arrangement is only 
suitable for hand- 
printed work, unless 
you limit the length 
of the design to the 
circumference of the 
machine roller: this 
will be referred to 
later on. 

Now a few words 
with reference to the 


colouring capacity of 2 


block work. It goes 
without saying that 
a set of six blocks will 
produce a design of 
six colours, but as the 
coloursused are trans- 
parent, it does not 
follow that the actual 
eftect is limited to six 
colours. Additional 
tints are obtainable 
by superimposing one 


But take note that this 


1 


4 
Fig. 37. 


colour upon another; thus, a red: falling on a yellow 
will produce an orange result, or a red falling on a 
green, an olive and soon. But (and a most important 
“but”) great caution is required in using colours 
thus. Excellent results may be obtained provided the 
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chief effect of the design is not sought to be secured by 
this means; asmall portion of red falling on asmall por- 
tion of yellow may be right enough, or a small portion 
of light green on bright blue, etc., when to attempt to 
employ it in large important masses would be fatal. 
In any case, the effect has not. the easy certainty of a 
similar use of pigments in a water-colour drawing, 
for a thorough knowledge of the chemical and other 


Tia. 38. 


properties of the mordants employed is necessary 
before the beginner can eyen attempt to utilize super- 
positions at all; and even when the safety and possi- 
bility is assured, it should be only for secondary and 
not primary effects. In short, it is safer to employ it 
only for such features as bits of centres of flowers, or 
perhaps the small turnovers of their petals, or here 
and there a portion of the stem, and where a middle 
tone is required in leading up to the darker shade ; 
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but more will be said on this subject in dealing with 
machine printing. i 
CoLOURING.—In colouring your design a very im- 
portant point to bear in mind is that it should be 
arranged for easy transpositions of colourings. Yo 
sell the manufacturer a design in one method of 


colouring ; he has to reproduce it perhaps in a range * 


of twenty effects, therefore the more elaborately you 
arrange your colour scheme, the more difficulty you 
place in his way when he comes to ring the changes. 
The simplest plan in preparing a design for a manu- 
facturer is to avoid superimposed colours, and in floral 
design to keep the leaf colours to the leaves, and the 
flower colours to the flowers, and in a similar way to 
keep the chief features of purely conventional patterns 
in groups of colours. Experience will teach quite 
soon enough how far you may depart from the 
simplest treatments, for since you are designing for 
manufacture, the best effects by the most direct and 
easy way is naturally the ideal to be aimed at. Nor 
does this concern the artistic quality of the design at 
all. Although it takes a great artist to achieve great 
results by simple means, it by no means follows that a 
lesser skill can attain them by complex ones. 
MACHINE PRINTED CRETONNES, Erc.—With reference 
to the production of machine printed goods—a very 
marvellous industry —1 do not know which is more to be 
wondered at, the skill brought to bear, or the apathy 
with which the result is regarded. On the one hand 
we have a production so richly varied, so enormously 
prolific, entailing expenditure which would be well- 
nigh impossible to grasp, the employment of thousands 
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of skilled labourers and the utilization of what in 
reality amounts to mines of costly metal, the most 
perfect application of the latest developments of 
chemical science, to say nothing of the seeming mys- 
teries of the awe-inspiring and majestic machinery, 
itself the outcome of the devoted study of the greatest 
men of engineering and mathematical genius; I do not 
know, I repeat, which is the more to be wondered at, 
the accomplishment of these marvels of science and 
skill, or the complacency with which the results are 
regarded. We have an admiring public, certainly, or 
the goods would not be produced ; but the fact that the 
results achieved have employed the invention of the 
designer frequently does not even occur :to the pur- 
chaser. He does not realize that there is a process at 
all, much less that there is involved the accumulated 
study of centuries—there is the stuff, and that’s all 
about it. Yet, if this could be realized, the technical 
schools would derive a great and enormous impetus, 
with a corresponding advantage to our industrial arts. 

This side issue from the main question has for its 
purpose a warning and caution to the designer—he at 
least must not share this sublime complacency, but 
must endeavour to realize the important influence he 
is exercising, and make an earnest effort to be 
worthy of calling all these important agencies into 
use. 

But to resume the practical. Although we are 
dealing with machine printing as distinct from block 
printing, yet the knowledge of the method of printing 
by block naturally enables one to grasp better the 
manner in which a design for machine work should 


be made. But in place of wood blocks, flat, and 
similar to all intents and purposes to 
those employed for letterpress printing, 
we have in this case to deal with copper 
rollers, upon which the designs are 
engraved, each roller being engraved 
with the forms of the shapes repre- 
sented by the particular colour which 
it reproduces in the design. 

It must not be forgotten that in 
designing for machine printing the 
drawing may be in almost every respect 
much finer in detail and finish than 
for its more primitive, but more artistic, 
competitor, the wood block; because, as 
one sees in copper-plate or steel engrav- 
ings, it is possible to obtain, with the 
engraver’s tool, both solid effects from a 
series of deep chasings and delicate 
results from delicate incisions, all being 
the result of one impression of the same 
colour from the same roller; thusa solid 
blotch of colour may be impressed in con- 
nection with various thicknesses of line 
(see fig. 39). 

So every gradation of tone of colour, 
from actual black to the most delicate 
grey, can, in theory, and to a great 
extent in practice, be effected by one 
engraved roller; in actual work, how- 
ever, it is found better to use two, or 
even three, rollers, in order that the Fic. 39. 
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unevenness of the cloth may be partially printed with 
a medium tone, to give softness to the impression from 
the more deeply-chased roller. 

Iam here giving an instance of the process at the 
extreme of its capacity, which, however, requires the 
combined assistance of a skilful engraver and an 
experienced designer. Let us take an example. 
Suppose you wish to express your idea of a flower and 
foliage in various developments of growth, and that 
you wish it expressed in one colour in all its shades; 
granting then that you can obtain a good solid blotch, 
and that from this blotch emanate lines of graduated 
thickness terminating with broken lines, then dots, 
and again finer dots, or stipple, and at the spaces 
left by the thicker lines the dots are introduced to 
assist the graduations, then it is evident at a short 
distance this would possess a clearly graduated effect. 
But supposing another roller were employed to carry 
the same colour, but which is engraved with gradated 
stippling for half and third tones without definite 
incisions, it can be readily realized that the more 
sharply etched roller, when superimposed upon this, 
would show, even when examined minutely, an effect of 
a subtle gradation, as the first would blend perfectly 
with the second impression. 

To speak roughly, five different kinds of effects are 
obtainable from copper rollers: first, the impression 
of the solid mass; secondly, by means of small solid 
masses, of which the shapes are governed by the form 
of the object to be expressed; thirdly, by lines of 
varying or of even thicknesses; fourthly, by even or 
graduated stippling; and lastly, by superpositions. 
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You may obtain a graduated effect from one roller, but 
the effect is more or less “pinny,” while with the 
assistance of the second the effect is subtle. Fig. 40 
shows an incomplete portion of a figure impressed from 
one roller. 

It is necessary to remember that as these subtle 
graduated effects of which we have been speaking 
require very clever engravers for their development 
and execution, it is best to be extremely cautious 
in using them; and also to bear in mind that I am 
giving this as an instance of what may be produced 
with the aid of trained skill and ingenuity. The 
usual treatment adopted in engraving is illustrated by 
the full-size portions here shown (figs. 41 and 42). It 
will be noted that each tone shows a definite edge, and 
designs carried out in this manner can be faithfully re- 
produced. In these illustrations the untinted portion is 
intended to receive other impressions to complete the 
form. I by no means, however, assert that this method 
is the best to produce the highest artistic results : flat 
effects, enriched for contrast by comparatively simple 
detail, will possibly produce more satisfactory results 
with considerably less effort. It is not my purpose here 
to lay down laws and principles in respect to designs, 
but to attempt to explain what may be done with the 
processes generally in use. Good solid “single print” 
work is, to my mind, very effective for decorative 
purposes, and is worthy of even more serious attempt 
than has hitherto been devoted to it. There is a 
pecuniary point, however, in this matter, that! might 
help to explain this apparent neglect; it is that, 
commonly speaking, the market declines to pay 
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adequately for a good single-print study, although 
it frequently involves more work and greater capacity 
on the designer’s part than the elaboration of many 
colours. 

In a two-colour design which employs two rollers 
you have a very fair opportunity for exercising your 
ingenuity in treatment of your subject. If you are 
dealing with a leaf and flower, you may treat them in 
two flat colours, leaving the ground to show for the 
veins. This treatment may be varied by introducing 
the flower colour into the veins of the leaf, and alter- 
ing the flower to show a flat treatment of colour, with 
striations of the ground left up and then outlined 
with the leaf colour. A more rounded effect may be 
further obtained by modelling the flower with solid 
touches and striations from the first roller or ieaf 
colour. This also applies to the treatment of the leaf. 

Another effect may be gained by treating both rollers 
on the plan of the illustration, fig. 41, which prints 
effectively three distinct shades of colour with one 
printing. 

Another method is to make the whole design perfect 
by means of delicate masses and finely graduated 
etched lines, with a complete and delicate outline, the 
whole in deep colour (see fig. 43), and then to permit 
the second roller to decorate the whole of the form 
with a flat tint, leaving, however, occasional small 
portions in the cloth colour as high lights. 

Still another method, and in this a third effect may 
be made by superposition, as explained in the methods 
relating to block printing, where both rollers are 
engraved with identical portions of the design, and 
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consequently the two colours impressed by the rollers 
continue to give a different tone, shade, or colour, 
according to the colour used. Thus, if blue falls on 
yellow, you obtain a greenish effect ; if red on yellow, 
an orange result, and so on. But, before going 
further, I wish to speak very emphatically respecting 
the employment of superpositions. They must be 
embodied in a design only by one who is aware of 
the ultimate resulting effects, and these effects do 
not always, or even frequently, correspond to those 
in a water-colour study. I have before said that only 
experience and close observation will enable you to 


-master the technical limitations of this. In fact, it 


is safe to advise a novice never, under any circum- 
stances, to use this superposition for principal effects, 
if he does he will surely fail, either by producing a 
design which will either be rejected by the manu- 
facturer as impracticable, or which, being necessarily 
modified in its reproduction, will appear quite different 
from the intended effect. Remember this, that your 
design is in one scheme of colour; the manufacturer 
has to make a range, say, of from twelve to twenty 
different effects; the more you employ “supers,” the 
more difficulties you place in his way in manipulating 
different colourings, therefore, in beginning, avoid 
“ supers ” altogether; feel your way first, and when 
you do commence to employ them, be content with a 
very modest use, such as small centres, the turnover 
of a petal or leafage, one side of a vein or stem. I 
will give one instance. Assuming you are employing 
green and yellow, the “superposition ” for it would yield 
a yellowish green or a greenish yellow, which, generally 
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speaking, would be harmless ; but if with blue and red 
you tried a similar “ super ” then a nauseous purplish 
hue would result; thus you may perceive that the 
more liberty you permit yourself with ‘‘supers”’ the 
less liberty you give to the printer. 

Reference has already been made to the advisability 
in scheming your design to employ two rollers for 
> stipple ” work, even if it be developed in one colour 
only, otherwise the finished work is apt to look 
common ; the texture of the cloth is not fine enough 
to give anything approaching the blend and finish of 
a mezzotint, for example, but a stipple is frequently 
very useful when worked on a roller carrying a single 
colour, say, for example, a deep red falling on a light 
red. You may have, with advantage, three tones, the 
middle tone getting body from the fact of falling on a 
sympathetic colour. Generally speaking, the area of 
the stippling should be less than the solid colour from 
which it is derived. 

These suggestions will suffice to enable the student 
| to make a start; experience will teach more than 
| volumes; the explanations need only be reiterated 
and multiplied in the case of four, five, six, or more 
colours being used. 

I add a key for showing a scheme worked in six 
colours, and the information already given, with this, 
should enable the designer, with a little practice and 
ingenuity, to develop the most ambitious ideas in any 
reasonable number of colours. 

Illustration—six colours, say : 


Fe (— 
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| Masses. 
Outlines and Etchings. 
Super and Stipple on Dark Green. 


Chocolate - 
| Super and Stipple on Dark Red. 


Masses. 
Super and Stipple on Light Green. 


Dark Green Super and Stipple on Reds. 
Lines. 
wenn f Masses. 


\ Super on Light Red. 


| Super on Greens. 
Stipple on Greens. 
Stipple on Light Reds. 


Dark Red 


Masses. 


Leh | Super on Light Olive. 


As already mentioned, the width of cretonne cloth 
is 30”, therefore a division of this width, or even the 
full width, is at the disposal of the designer. As regards 
the length of the design, governed as it is practically 
by the circumference of the rollers, it may be from 
15, 16, 17, 18, 21, to 24 or 80 inches. I have heard 
recently of a machine built to carry 40" rollers. You 
may arrange your design to repeat, as previously 
explained, either by side or drop repeats, but do not 
forget that the length of your repeat is more arbitrary 
in machine printing. 

My remarks would be incomplete without reference 
to the extensive use of reversible cretonnes, e.g., the 
same design printed on both sides of the cloth. One or 
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two colours are more usually employed, and the 
method of printing is the same; but bold work is 
necessary, as an absolute correctness of impression is 
compulsory in good work, for both sides of the cloth 
have to be impressed with the same forms and lines, 
and fine lines would be too difficult to hit exactly. 
This method was formerly confined to single-print 
effects. Now the method is gradually being applied 
with several colours, it will be readily understood that 
a double set of rollers is necessary, so that if the 
design contains six colours, twelve rollers are necessary 
for its production. ‘This process is very interesting ; 
the exactness with which the design repeats line for 
line on both sides of the cloth is nothing less than 
marvellous. 

Respecting cretonnes: with reference to the colouring 
of your design, it is quite possible, if you have any 
pleasure in doing so, to sell a bad design if the colour- 
ing be excellent, but very rarely indeed can you sell a 
good design if badly coloured, therefore cultivate an 
eye for colour as well as for form, as this is most 
important. You may be greatly assisted in studying 
these goods, as they are exhibited in the shop windows, 
and the lessons in colouring so obtained are by no 
means to be despised. 

In excellence of colouring the French designers ap- 
pear to carry all before them, and they excel in their 
superior practical knowledge, and in exquisite. and 
dainty sense of colouring, but the style, composition, 
and subjects continually treated and continually sold 
and continually reproduced: by both the English and 
Continental manufacturers are in subject, in distri- 
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bution, in arrangement, and in composition in the 
main similar. The invention of pure design is not 
with them, the colouring and the admirable transla- 
tive qualities of their designs are very much with 
them, and the English manufacturer can appreciate 
this quality. 

I have dwelt exclusively with cretonne printing 
because, when the methods of its reproduction are 
realized and practised, then the designer is able to 
deal with all printed fabrics. For each process is 
very similar, and in the main you have only to realize 
the nature of the fabric with which you are dealing. 
Of course, the difference between the fabric of floorcloth 
and of silk is great, but the application of the decoration 
is similar in principle, and an intelligent adaptability 
of the idea for the special fabric is all that is required 
for the several textiles. 

ARTHUR SILVER. 


[It should be explained that the illustrations for this paper— 
and, indeed, those throughout the volume—have been prepared 
solely for the purpose of explaining more clearly certain portions 
of the text: andso far from being representative examples of the 
designer’s skill must in most cases be taken as purposely exag- 
gerated to emphasize. that particular lesson which each was 
intended to convey.—ED.] 


DESIGNING FOR FLOORCLOTHS. 


ARTHUR SILVER. 


DESIGNING FOR 
FLOORCLOTHS AND LINOLEUMS. 


DESIGNS for flooreloths and linoleums have not at 
present been brought up to the level of those for other 
printed and woven furniture fabrics of the higher 
class. This may be because such materials are chiefly 
used in small and modest dwellings; in more important 
houses, parquet floors and encaustic tiles being em- 
ployed for the principal halls and passages, these 
substitutes are only adopted for the less frequented 
portions of the dwelling. Thisis a distinct discourage- 
ment to those who would produce artistic designs for 
these goods, and explains probably why their standard 
of design is not up to the level of the best printed 
and woven fabrics of to-day. The fact that the average 
level is low, is no reason why the designer should not 
endeavour to do his best to obtain simple artistic 
results at once fit and beautiful for printed flooreloths. 

For the present purpose it is not necessary to go 
into the particulars of the actual manufacture of the 
fabrics under consideration. Both are prepared ex- 
pressly for a similar decoration by printing, but while 
in flooreloths the whole of the fabric is covered with 
printed colour, in linoleum, the natural colour being 
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pleasant, it is utilized more frequently for the ground 

and as part of the whole scheme of the decoration. 
The first thing necessary in designing for these 

goods is to make your repeat 18” x 18”, or a divisor, 


Fic. 1. 


thus 8”, 44’’, 6, 9”, or it may be, 12” wide. A repeat 
of 36" (fig. 1) may be obtained by arranging an 18” x 18” 
design in radiating lines, and so constructing it that 
by making a centre of one of the corners and “ wheel- 
ing” the block and letting it fall exactly at the adjacent 
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edge of each impression each quarter of the design is 
successively printed until the four impressions are 
combined to form one large pattern. This is an 
ambitious suggestion, and one that is seldom adopted. 
Indeed, it is only mentioned to give an idea of the 
extent of design an 18” block is capable of producing. 
The method, however, is extremely difficult to work 
accurately owing to the blocks being liable to twist or 
warp, in which case the difficulty of getting the 
adjacent edges of the design to hit exactly is very 
great, nor can it be advised that a novice should 
begin with such a scheme, for the more difficulties 
offered to a manufacturer the more likely are the 
schemes to be returned to the artist’s portfolio. 

Cartridge paper and body colour (tempera) are the 
best materials to employ in preparing your design, or 
if you prefer and desire to imitate with great preci- 
sion the ultimate effect, select prepared paper, and 
use oil colours similar to those actually employed in the 
material. The number of colours to be used is an 
economic consideration; you may employ two to six 
colours, but beyond this it is not advisable to go. 

It is very important to bear in mind, for reasons to be 
explained presently in describing the method of cutting 
the blocks, that in oil-cloth printing colours must not 
fall on one another; remember also that they are all 
printed wet, that number 1 block is followed by number 
2, and so on, until each section of the design is complete. 
Hence, each successive impression does not fall on 
a dry colour (as in block paper printing), but as each 
shade is made to dove-tail with the rest, it follows that 
fine and pointed work suffers on account of one colour 
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spreading into the other. If you examine a cloth 
showing shaded or modelled effects, you will at once 
perceive this; as a matter of printing the result is not 
satisfactory, therefore, to obtain the cleanest printing 
and the best results, endeavour so far as possible to 
arrange your design that your colours fall on dry 
ground. 

Remember also (and the omission is a very common 
mistake) to keep the outline block a distinct block ; 
do not think that you may work a solid impression as 
well as a fine one from the same block. Even suppos- 
ing you construct your design to show the same colour 
working fine and in masses, two blocks will have to 
be cut, and two printings incurred, and for this reason : 
solid masses are printed with thinner colours than 
fine details or outlines, therefore if the same block 
impresses both solid and fine, either the solid is right 
and the lines thick and clumsy, or the lines are right 
and the solids are bare, or by endeavouring to preserve 
the happy medium both are failures. 

The outline is an indispensable element in a 
linoleum or floorcloth design; it binds the whole 
together and gives decision to the printing. This 
outline may be thinner or thicker in various parts of 
the design, but there can be no swelling of any part. 
Each independent line must be of the same thickness 
throughout, because each is printed from a strip of ， 
brass driven edgeways into the block. These brass 
strips are of various graduated gauges, and vary from 
the thinness of a visiting card to about an eighth of 
an inch. Hence for the length of,a strip one may 
select any convenient thickness, but directly it is 
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2 wished to widen or diminish its breadth, the line must 


cease, and a new one be employed, the thicker brass 
line being filed to graduate into the thinner. 

Now as to the design itself, I do not propose to offer 
any advice, it must depend upon the individuality of 
the designer. He must take into account that he is 
designing for a floor covering, and must so arrange 
his pattern that, whether looked at from one end or 
the other, from one side or the other, the forms do not 
suffer distortion. As long passages and large un- 
farnished spaces are frequently covered with these 
materials, some consideration is due to the effects of 
perspective. 

A little information respecting the methods of 
practice in working the design may be useful, and 
enable the reader to arrange his ideas in a more 
intelligent manner. The design being chosen, it is 
next “put on” as it is termed, that is, the whole 
of the outline is carefully traced and rubbed down 
on a block, usually made of the wood of the plane 
tree. The measuring and setting out must be done 
with the nicest exactitude, otherwise the design 
will not join correctly. The outline, after being trans- 
ferred to the dead level surface of fresh blocks, is 
painted carefully with carmine (to which a few drops of 
ammonia has been added to fix it). The block is then 
placed in the hands of the block-cutter, who follows the 
outline with gouges of the correct curvature, cutting a 
line about a quarter of an inch deep. ` Strips of brass 
of the proper thickness are then driven in, the usual 
sizes for outlines’ being 29, 30, or 31 gauge. 

When the design has been “set up” in brass, the 
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whole surface is filed perfectly flat and afterwards 
corrected with pliers of various shape of mouth, the 
straight lines, if any, are made right, and the smaller 
parts, which are apt to be pushed out of place by the 
file, are restored according to the original intention. 
The whole block is afterwards polished with fine sand- 
paper and fine-textured pumice stone. 

While the outline block undergoes finishing, the 
remaining blocks, one for each colour in the design, 
are being “faced,” that is, polished smooth. An 
extra block is also prepared with the grain of its wood 
running the cross way 
to that of the colour 
blocks. This in Scotland 
is called a “splarge,” 
in Englanda “smasher. 
Of its use more will be 
said later on. 

The print or line block 
is now inked, and by 
means of a sheet of oiled 

silk ready stretched on 
The Sia Black Shows a light wooden frame 
the gam boged horlions and laid down on to the 

fo be lèth in relier . She : E 

while € gE is The carmine line inked surface of this 

print or line block, out- 
Pro 2 o. line impressions are 
transferred to the surface of each of the clean blocks. 

Great care is necessary to obtain a clear, sharp im- 
pression of the outline, and to this end the “ skin,” 
as the silk is called, is cleaned with a mixture of oil 
and turpentine (the latter predominating) before each 
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fresh impression ; the outline block is re-inked every 
time, until each colour has been transferred to its 
respective block. The blocks for each separate colour 
are next washed in with gamboge within the black 
outlines where the particular colour occurs (see fig. 2), 
already traced in outline. These portions coloured 
gamboge, and already outlined with black, are next 
outlined with carmine just within the black outline; 
the block-cutters cut on the inner edge of the carmine, 


0 


FIG. 3. 


so that allowance is thus made for the spreading of 
the oil colour when under the press. The blocks 
(called ‘‘colour grounds’’) are now placed in the 
hands of the cutter, who cuts away all but the yellow 
portions. Sometimes when the masses are small, 
they are “built ” with brass of various thicknesses 
to form. the printing surface, driven in edgeways, in 
a manner like that employed for the outline block. 
The wooden surface of the wood blocks is next grooved 
with small saws vertically, and in the direction of the 
grain; this is to make the block lift the colour, which 
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it would not otherwise do. So the appearance of the 
figurei after being cut and sawn is thus (fig. 3), the 
black being the printing surface, and the white the 
saw drafts in the direction of the grain of the wood. 
After the “set” has been all cut, the “‘ splarge” or 
< smasher”’ is made, and on this one block, unlike the 
others, the entire design to be represented in colour is 
left, only the ground spaces being cut away. This is 


FIG. 4. 


sawn by means of a machine into saw drafts about 
=, of an inch apart, so that it presents an appearance 
thus (fig. 4), the surface being formed of thin ridges of 
wood. This “ splarge” or “smasher ” is used for the 
purpose of flattening the colour, and is generally the 
last to be laid on the printed surface. The blocks are 
now trimmed up with +" or 3” margin from the work, 
and fitted with corner gauges (see fig. 4). These gauges 
are all supposed to be exactly on the same corre- 
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sponding place on each block, but they have generally 
to be slightly shifted about till all the various colours 
fit correctly. 

The printing tables are 2 yds. and + yds., and (for 
floorcloth) sometimes 12 yards in length. They are 
built, of iron and have a perfectly flat surface covered 
with padding of flannel or felt. 

The press, slung on four pulleys which run on a 
flanged beam, is worked by an oblique “ Screw ” move- 
ment, similar to the old presses for type-work. By 
placing the block in the gauges on the table, and 
seizing hold of the horizontal handle of the press and 
allowing the weight of the body to fall back, the press 
is brought down on the block with considerable force 
with the desired result. The pigments are oil colours, 
and are spread on pads set on a circular revolving 
table. The printer dips his block, and a boy paints 
the pad anew at each dip. 

The outline block is the last to be printed, and then 
the whole is impressed (“ splarged,” as it is called) by 
the ““ smasher ” or “ flattener,” the cloth being moved 
from below over the table forwards, till by means of 


a gauge it arrives at a certain point, when two 


clutches hold it, one at each side, until another 
“yun,” as it is called, is printed. From the printing 
table the cloth is run for drying into beds heated by 
steam. After the cloth has remained for a certain 
time to dry in the stoves (which are 90 yards long 
when 2 yards broad, and 75 yards long when 4 yards 
broad), it is taken out and trimmed and packed. 
Floorcloths are so widely used that examples of the 
most popular designs will not be far to seek. In 
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attempting new departures for this material, try to 
hit the happy medium of novelty without extravagance 
or eccentricity. To this end, avoid unnecessarily 
complicated arrangements, and endeavour to develop 
your originality in the direction of simplicity. Geo- 
metrical forms seem best suited for this material, and 
there is plenty of room for new designs, based upon 
harmoniously proportioned horizontal and vertical 
lines, or geometrical forms in which the masses and 
details are nicely proportioned with regard to the 
spaces decorated and those left plain. 
ARTHUR SILVER. 


WALL-PAPER DESIGN. 
Grorce C. Harrf, F.L.S., R.B.A., ETC- | 
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THE PREPARATION OF DESIGNS FOR. 
WALL-PAPERS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE space reserved for these remarks—I will not say 
treatment of this important subject—is so limited, 
that my introduction must be of the briefest kind, 
but it is necessary to preface them with a few obser- 
vations, and to at once repudiate—should the heading 
be misguiding—any idea that it is attempted here fo - 
teach design. 

It is a question if any art that relies upon inven- 
tion can be taught; but I recognize the possibility 


_ and desirability of directing efforts, so as to save 


the annoyance of failure and prevent the student 
acquiring bad habits, both theoretical and practical, 
which may take years to eradicate, if, indeed, they 
can ever be extirpated entirely. Doubtless the creative 
faculty is more rare than the imitative; it certainly 
ranks higher. Some amount of imagination or fancy 
is possessed by most people, but in greatly varying 
degree. Those gifted with a full share find pleasure 
in it, and are prompted to express it in creative work, 
for experience and application is the only food it can 
deyelop upon. I am convinced, however, that this 
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creative faculty is not so rare as is imagined; it 
may, and often does, lie dormant for the lack of oppor- 
tunity, and the opportunity is often lost for the want 
of knowledge of how to use it. To those possessed of 
this faculty of design these remarks are offered, as an 
attempt to direct their efforts into practical channels 
and methods of expression. 

To this end I shall endeayour to formulate and 
base my remarks upon principles, the result of much 
thought and practical experience, but it is necessary 
to point out that principles, no matter how sound, 
if allowed to assert themselves obtrusively or too 
rigidly, become unsightly, like the skeleton of a 
beautiful fabric; and therefore, if we grow hyper- 
critical in our exactitude, we are likely to rob in- 
dividual effort of originality and spirit, and to 
ultimately reduce our art to a collection of scientific 
facts, producing a mechanical perfection that the eye 
may be unable to blame, but at the expense of 
spirit and originality. Still, the medium by which we 
express ourselves will, and must of necessity, to a large 
extent, determine the method of expression. 

The necessity for some such information as we now 
seek to supply would seem to exist, inasmuch as it is 
quite a common occurrence for manufacturers to have 
offered them ideas (miscalled designs), good in them- 
selves, and often possessed of freshness and novelty of 
motive or arrangement, which are nevertheless useless 
for the purpose proposed, being in scale, or may be in 
treatment, utterly useless for reproduction. The 
manufacturer does, as a fact, often buy them as they 
are, and hands them over to a practical man to re- 
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draw and make workable. The objection to this 
course is apparent, for the practical worker who 
undertakes such work is, more often than not, lacking 
in inyentive power, or only possesses it in a slight 
degree; and under any circumstances lacks that 
sympathy with the design which only the creative 
brain can adequately render. It is therefore no 
matter for wonder that designs so treated lose the 
originality and charm that recommended them in 
their first state, and it seems a matter of some regret 
that those possessed of the necessary imaginative 
faculty, and anxious to turn their ability to. some 
practical and commercial value, should be destitute of 
knowledge which itis possible toimpart. It cannot be 
supposed that they themselves can acquire this requisite 
knowledge except by long working experience, unless 
one who has so worked is able and willing to commit 
his experience to paper. ` Although we cannot preach 
of a high road to knowledge, it is nevertheless a 
feature and privilege of our time, made possible by 
the facilities offered by a cheap press, that drudgery 
in any of the arts and sciences should be made as 
simple and easy as possible, and that the faults— 
inseparable from the early work of the self-taught— 
should be carefully pointed out, and the consequences 
spared to the student of the present day. It is 
another feature of our times to find professional and 
trade secrets, once so carefully cherished, openly dis- 
cussed and tendered for acceptance; the worker 
contented that his craft shall be the gainer, if others 
more gifted than himself possess the ability to add 
another leaf to the crown of laurel. 
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As my opening sentences explained, the limits of 
this paper will render impossible anything more than 
a brief explanation of the methods of Printing, Scales, 
and conditions which should be observed in the pro- 
duction of designs for this manufacture. It would be 
a congenial task to discuss the subject as a whole, and 
the parts thereof at greater length, and it is one that, 
if circumstances permit, the writer hopes at no distant 
time to undertake. 


METHoDs or PRINTING. 一 Before attempting to design 
wall-papers, some knowledge—even though it be of 
the most limited and elementary kind—concerning 
the methods of reproducing and printing them is 
absolutely necessary. Without knowing how the 
block is prepared, and how the printing is done, many 
of the restrictions that limit the artist seem arbitrary ; 
but with a clear idea of the mechanical interpretation 
of the design, a designer is not only better able to 
project schemes that will not be spoilt in the repro- 
duction, but also to economize the cost of printing. 
For in ignorance of the various methods, it is easy, 
by the introduction of quite unimportant details, to 
double or treble the expense of manufacture without 
the least artistic gain thereby. 

Therefore before explaining the method of prepar- 
ing working designs and the technical laws which 
govern the successful repetition of patterns, we will 
consider briefly the ordinary stages between the 
finished study by the designer and the wall-paper 
itself ready for hanging. 

The first thing made is a careful outline tracing of 
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the design on tracing-paper with a mixture of lamp- 
black and linseed oil. When this is complete, it is 
transferred to the wood-block by being laid face down- 
wards upon the prepared surface, and rubbed from 
the back. Besides the transfer of the one repeat of 
the design, the edges of the pattern are joined all 
round, to insure the lines being accurate; this is easy 
to do, as more than one rubbing can be obtained from 
a, tracing made with the above mixture. The portions 
to be preserved in the wood-block are then tinted in 
magenta or pink, either with the coal-tar magenta, or 
carmine diluted with ammonia and water. The 
block is then damped, and kept in that condition 
by layers of wet rags during the process of cutting. 
The parts not tinted are cut away, leaving the coloured 
portions of the block in relief. It is owing to the 
necessity of keeping the block damp during the time 
it is being cut that the black used for outlining is 
mixed with oil, and ammonia with the carmine for 
tinting, as these ingredients prevent the colour from 
washing out or spreading. 

Of course it is understood that for each colour 
employed in the design a separate block is required, 
and that only one colour is printed from each block. 
Therefore, although in this example we speak of a 
tracing being made, if it be for other than a mono- 
chrome work a separate tracing of each colour is 
required, and the process here described repeated again 
and again, until all the blocks needed have been cut. 
Blocks are frequently cut entirely in wood, but 

many are “ coppered,” especially where fine outlining 
work is required, and “flocked ” where large masses 
U‘ 
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of colour are necessary; but these and kindred details 
come rightly under the heading of block-cutting, and 
so it is unnecessary to go farther into these phases of 
the subject at present. 

The two methods usually employed for printing 
wall-papers are by hand from a block, and by machine 
from a roller. The former is the most satisfactory, 
and the most expensive system, so that it is generally 
reserved for the better class of designs, and for the 
more costly goods. The machine, or roller, is used 
for a cheaper class, of which larger quantities are 
needed; but machine printing has been so vastly im- 
proved during the last few years, that many patterns, 
once thought only possible for reproduction by hand, 
are now printed so admirably by machine, that the 
difference between the two can only be detected by an 
expert. The manufacturer will decide, as suits his 
convenience and requirements, which process he will 
employ in cutting a pattern, but it is as well to mention 
here that for machine work it is not desirable to make 
the design more than 21x17 inches, or 21x21 at 
most, unless specially instructed. o 

On Desicninc.—As in speaking, first one should 
have something to say, and then know how to say it, 
so in designing—first know what you intend to design, 
and then know how to do it. If the capacity of in- 
vention be admitted, the order may be reversed. We 
assume the former, and our efforts will be directed 

towards assisting in the latter. It will also be assumed 
that the student is possessed of some knowledge of 
drawing and geometry, and has already made studies 
of natural flowers and foliage, showing the charac- 
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teristics of the growth he intends to adapt and convert 
into a design and good working-drawing—terms 
which should be, but unfortunately too often are 
not, synonymous. It may also be pointed out that 
such work is not a picture, or in any way desirable 
that it should have that appearance. It should seek 


‘to be nothing more than a working-drawing, which 


never again has to be seen as a part, but in its repeated 
form as a whole. 

The limitation of space may at first seem to handicap 
the designer. He must by no means allow himself to 
be cramped by this restriction, or endeavour toovercome 
it by abundance of detail or over-elaboration, but must 
remember that the charm of repetition lies most fre- 
quently in its simplicity. It must also be borne in mind 
that the more severe the treatment of the design, the better 
it will bear repetition : the closer it follows or verges upon 


the naturalesque, the less satisfactory it becomes the 


oftener it is repeated. Geometrical or plain figures 
gain by repetition, but an elaborated pattern, far more 
beautiful, it may be, in itself, becomes not merely 
less so, but often positively repulsive when multiplied 
by continual repeats over a large surface. 

If, on the other hand, the design is to be in geometri- 
cal or purely conventional ornament, it will be neces- 
sary to have some knowledge, at least, of the styles of 
ornament and art expression of other times and 
peoples. 

If the pattern is to be a conventional rendering of 
a natural flower or growth, some knowledge of con- 
ventionalism is to be supposed. In using this term 
conventional, it must in no way be received or accepted 
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as that system of flattening-out and turning-over once 
so much in vogue in certain schools of design! Any- 
thing more misleading or lifeless it would be difficult to 
imagine, and, fortunately, most manufacturers to-day 
know too much to accept work in such style. By the 
term “conventional” £ wish to express that severe 
treatment of nature which subjects it to our will and 
requirements, bringing its luvuriousness and never-ending 
varieties down to the limitations of our material, which, 
as crafismen, we must at once honestly recognize and 
respect. We must retain a mastery over nature, and 
not become slaves to it; at the same time, we can and 
should do this without outraging the natural laws, 
and, above all, trust to our own common sense, which 
should be sufficient to prevent our sacrificing in- 
dividuality to dogma. Thus I choose to apply the 
term ‘‘conventional” to that delineation of natural 
forms which simplifies and emphasizes their growths, 
characteristics, and idiosyncrasies. Natural forms can 
thus be made subservient and decorative by this method 
of conventionalism, in a way which would otherwise 
rarely be admissible. 

It is surely a principle of applied ornamentation, 
that all natural growth that is to appeal to us, as a 
growth of rose, lily, etc., should be, however conven- 
tional in treatment, based upon the natural lines of 
the growth and characteristics. When it is not desired 
that the growth should appeal to us as that of any 
known kind, any and every liberty may be taken with 
it, and it becomes not only conventional, but orna- 
mental. Fig. 1 will serve as an example. 

In this way outlines and shapes in themselves based 
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“THE TREFOIL.” 
Fic. 1， FILLING, TREFOIL. DESIGNED FOR MESSRS. 
SANDERSON AND SONS. 
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upon and suggesting flowers and fruit may be filled 
with ornament ostensibly added for the sole purpose 
of decoration, and in no way representing nature 
(fig. 2). The growth, the habit, and all such details, 


Fic. 2. CONVENTIONAL ALL-OVER PATTERN. (DESIGNED FOR 
MESSRS. WM. WOOLLAMS AND Co.) 


may be a combination from many different sources. - If 
space permitted it would be both desirable and profit- 
able to enlarge upon this conventionalism or emphasis 
of natural growth, the importance of which as a factor 
in design can scarcely be over-estimated. 
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Scate.—All patterns for wall-papers should be 
drawn to scale, and that scale is practically unvarying, 
at least in one dimension. In English manufactures 
21 in. is the invariable standard of width—the very few 
instances where special patterns 30 in. are produced 
being insufficient to qualify the general statement. 
Why this width is a fixed quantity will be understood 
when we explain that an English wall-paper is 
printed upon paper 22 in. wide in 12-yd. lengths, the 
design itself being but 21 in.; the extra inch in the 
width allowing a margin of half an inch on either side 
for the block register, and also as a protection to the 
edges of the roll, so that the design itself is not so liable 
to injury as it would be if the pattern were flush with 
the margin of the paper, which is afterwards trimmed 
off from the one side and over-lapped on the other by 
the paperhanger. The reason for this uniform width 
depends upon the fact that the printing-tables are 
made to accommodate 22-in. paper, and the blocks 
from which the designs are printed are also made to 
the same scale. Although the latter could be made 
in almost any size, it will readily be seen that it 
would add to the expense and be inexpedient to 
manufacture paper varying in width; besides in- 
creasing the difficulties of the wholesale and retail 
salesman, it would be impossible to print it on the 
tables in present use. But, although the limit is 
thus arbitrarily defined as to width, the length of the 
pattern may, and frequently does vary, the limit 
being reached when it becomes of such length as to 
make the block too heavy or too difficult for the printer 
to handle; and it should be borne in mind that 
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anything over the 21-in. square makes the register 
more difficult for the printer, and therefore the 
results of the printing more uncertain. The term 
“register ” refers to the correspondence or adjustment 
of the several impressions in a design. The greater 
number of colours used, the greater accuracy of 
register is required. 

The practical working scale is 21" x E 
21 x 10 and very general scales are 21" x 17", 

21" x15". Anything under the latter a 


21 x 102 be most probably repeated twice or even 

more upon the block by the ““putter-on”; 
a . ~ | for instance, 103" would be transferred 
1 twice, 7" three times; therefore, if the 
رو‎ x 7 | pattern be other than a geometrical one, 


_ there is-no advantage in abstaining from 
21 x 7 | covering the entire space. 

The arbitrary dimensions of 21" x 21" 
may be divided into squares of four different dimen- 
sions, beyond which it would not be necessary 
to go. 

First, into four 101” x 104” squares. 

Second, the division into 9 squares of 7”. 

Third, into 16 squares, 54 in. 

Fourth, in 25 squares of 47 in. 

Fifth, into 49 squares of 3 in. 

It will be seen that it is not necessary to have the 
same number of squares deep as wide, unless the 
“repeat” alternates, as in fig. 3, when it must either 
be half (10) in.), or the whole (21 in.), otherwise it 
would not repeat. 

If three squares deep only were used (fig. 4), it 
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would not repeat correctly, that is, as a diaper or 
alternate x and O. 

Of course this “repeat” could be used if such an 
arrangement was intended to make a feature of the 
pattern (fig. 5). 


FIG. 6. 


Where each square is different in ornament, the 
number of squares deep for repeat can be decided at 
will. 
The five divisions of the space, 21” x 21”, already 


given, would limit the fancy and play of the designer, - 


were it not possible to get over the difficulty by 
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a still further division of the width by means of 
what is called stepping the design,—a method 
which is most valuable and of frequent use, and I 
strongly advise the student to master this system 
thoroughly. It will doubtless be found a little difficult 
at first, but without a complete knowledge of its use 
and value the worker will always be hampered, and 


FIG. 7. 


subject to fall into the gravest possible troubles ;with 
his “repeats”; for it is not only that by this means 
a different scale of work is possible, but that by 
its adoption we are enabled to better disguise the 
“repeat,” and to render the effect of a mass of 
“repeats ” covering a large surface more satisfactory 
and pleasant in line. 

We will take the division of the 21-in. square. 
First, there is the division into four squares and two 
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halves, 8 in. (fig. 6), and this can only be done by 
stepping in the hanging. There is no other practical 
division of the space to this scale possible to repeat. 
The circles in the squares will at once show that it is 
necessary to drop or step the pattern one half. 


FORMING STRIPES. AN ALL-OVER. 
FIG. 8. FIG. 9. 


The next division is planned for squares of 14 in. 
with their halves of 7 in., completing the 21 in.; but 
in this case, to “repeat, the block must be 21" x 28" 
if the pattern is to vary (see fig. 7). This also steps 
or drops in the hanging, but if 21” x 14” it must be 
a pattern that appears equally well when turned 
upside down and made to repeat in the reversal of the 
paper in hanging, forming stripes if two objects be 
used, or an all-over if one (fig. 8). If printed by 
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swinging the block, we can get two objects on the 
diagonal (fig. 9). This method by no means confines 
the pattern to circular forms, as the fig. 9a will show. 

I have here briefly drawn attention to the value and 
use of “ stepping ” as a means of enabling the designer 
to increase his scale and varieties of ornament. Much 


FIG. 94. Fic. 10, 


more might be*said of it in its even more valuable 
attribute of assisting the lines of a design, as well as 
its value in disguising repeat. 

Notwithstanding these devices for increasing the 
seale, it is frequently felt by designers and manu- 
facturers that the scale 21” x21” is too square for 
planning certain classes of design, notably such as 
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those built on the curves shown in fig. 10, and upon: 
which some of the best examples of patterns are 
based. To enable the designer to produce patterns 


upon such lines while keeping 21 in. for the width, an " 


extension of depth is permitted to 26 in., or even to- 


FIG. 11. PATTERNS COMPOSED OF OVALS. 


28 in. or 80 in. If a still greater length’ is required, 
it is usual to employ a double set of blocks. 

A pattern composed of ovals, as in fig. 11, it will 
be seen, would be impossible, that is, if the full value 
of the 21” width is to be retained, unless an extension 
of length were permitted. These illustrations apply to 
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the extension of depth, but although it is not possible 
to allow anything more in width, the restricted width 
of 21 in. is nevertheless not so arbitrary and restricted 
as it at first appears, for stepping allows of a treat- 
ment which, by careful arrangement, has the ap- 
pearance of giving greater width, and as a fact does 


enable us to give a 42-in. object in a 21-in. space on 
repeat. 

For instance, fig. 12 gives a pattern 42 in. across 
the repeat by the simple process of stepping. But if 
the pattern is one that has the same effect when 
turned upside down, a greater variety of ornament 
may be given, and the joint made by reversing every 
other width in the hanging (fig. 18). 

In a design of circles interlaced or flat, it may be 
desirable to keep the circle itself the full size of the 
paper, 21 in.in that case. The circles would run in 
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horizontal and perpendicular lines, as fig. 14. Now 
it-may be desired that they should run in the diagonal, 
and to enable us to do that we must break up the 
space by utilizing the step- 
ping method. It will then 
repeat thus (fig. 15), and 
by this means get the 
circles in the diagonal 
without reduction of scale. 
But to make the circles 
touch or interlace, as in 
fig. 16, on the diagonal, 
we must make them one- 
eighth larger; that is, the 
depth of the repeat is one-eighth more than the width. 

As a means of procuring a still greater variety of 
figure or ornament in the given space without the 


FIG. 15. Fic. 16. 


loss of scale, there is a method in use of turning the 
block every alternate printing. A design based on 
this plan is called a swing pattern, and its employ- 
ment permits three different centres instead of two. 
Fig. 17 gives the usual repeat, the four corners 
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marking the centre when joined. By alternately 
turning, and making C join B instead of C joining D, 
we get a repeat which will permit of the block being 
used in the usual way for the next impression 
(fig. 18). The complete repeat of this pattern is 


FIG. 17. Fic. 18. 


only to be seen in the hanging. It will readily be 
seen how this simple method lends itself to a variety 
of treatment in the arrangement of pattern. 
WORKING Drawinc.—And now to the method of 
getting out a design which should also be a working- 
drawing. Referring to the scales at our service, we will, 
x 
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for convenience sake, select the square, or full scale 
of 21" x 21". First fix with drawing-pins a piece of 
lining or cartridge paper upon a good-sized board and 
scale out the 21 inches with central lines. We must 
next, after due consideration, decide upon the struc- 
tural basis of the proposed design—if it is to be of geo- 
metrical construction, or on a freer arrangement of 
curves and lines suggesting natural growth ; the nature 
of the material we propose to use will influence our deci- 
sion in this matter. Supposing we wish the treatment 
to suggest natural growth, the possibilities of arrange- 
ment of line upon natural curves and angles are 
practically endless, the great thing is to get a pleas- 
ing line and one that will repeat well. This question 
of the effect of the repeat must ever be kept before 
us, because a line, or series of lines, pleasing enough 
in themselves in the single design, will often become 
unbearable and suggest disagreeable shapes when re- 
peated, and repetition of the pattern is the end to 
which all successful designers of wall-papers must 
work, and without which success is unobtainable. We 
may now proceed to roughly sketch in charcoal the 
leading lines of the idea, the constructional lines 
having to be well considered before anything in the 
shape of growth or detail is attempted. Having 
arranged the structural lines so that they flow in a 
pleasing and satisfactory manner, running them well 
over the marginal lines to assist the repeat, the flower 
and bud spaces, if any, may be blocked-out and 
arranged,—always with an eye to repeat,—bearing in 
mind that, if we decide to use buds, tendrils, berries or 
fruit, or any marked feature, to do somore than once, 
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or (a mistake often made, by the way) the repeat 
would be defined beyond all possibility of disguise; 
but beware of the use of buds, or any similar details, 
solely to stop a gap, or as aready means of overcoming 
the difficulties of an awkward space; for, if so used, 
the real reason for their introduction will always be 
apparent, and their well-intended purpose frustrated. 
It is better, and quicker too in the end, if a space 
shapes badly, or a growth falls awkwardly, to take out 
a goodly portion surrounding it, and design anew that 
portion, to better accommodate itself to the other parts. 

The student must spare no trouble or study to 
acquire a general effect of evenness and flatness, or 
“bloom,” as it is often called; with the ground well 
broken, free from gaps or unpleasant masses, and, as 
heretofore said, with lines that have been considered 
with a view to their repetition. He should never 
miss an opportunity of seeing how a wall-paper looks 
when hung, and studying the repeat. 

Having sketched in the forms of the foliage and 
flowers, etc., it is a good plan to tint them in upon 
the sketch, even if the design be intended for a 
single-print or one-colour, inasmuch as it enables 
the artist to see at once the weight and distribu- 


tion of the masses of flower as opposed to foliage. 


For instance, if the flower be washed in with yellow, 
the buds in orange, and the leafage in green,—the 
more striking the colours the better,—and something 
of the repeat be also shown, it will be easy to discover 
if the yellow spots make suitable and pleasant lines, 
and if they be in correct relation and proportion to 
the green of the foliage, or orange of the buds, or the 
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reverse. It will also enable the designer to determine 
if the chief feature of the pattern is to rely upon its 
blossom, bud, or leaf, etc., etc. All corrections should 
be made upon this tracing sketch ; there should be no 
hesitancy about rubbing-out or running lines one over 
the other; for it is at this time that experiment is 
possible and desirable. 

~ The sketch should now be in a fit condition for a 
first tracing. Pin a piece of thick tracing-paper (to 
be had in continuous lengths of 8 yds. and 40} ins. 
wide, from Messrs. Rowney and Co.) over the sketch, 
and with a soft peneil or brush trace the pattern, 
making any little improvement that may occur to 
you. The design, when so traced, can be still further 
considered, and lines freely run over without any 
hesitation; you should neither be afraid to spoil 
the traeing, nor regret it over-much if you do so, for 
some considerable experience is necessary before we 
can make a single tracing sufficient. This having 
been done, the value of tracing-paper, as the material 
for this purpose, becomes very apparent, inasmuch as 
it can now be turned face downwards upon a clean 
piece of lining-paper—a fresh piece of tracing-paper 
pinned on the top or reverse side, scaled and traced 
again in reverse. In this retracing few, if any, 
alterations should be introduced. Having made a 
clean and careful outline drawing with a soft lead- 
pencil, the second tracing can be pinned at the centre 
and each corner, face downwards, upon a piece of 
mounted Whatman or cartridge paper, and trans- 
ferred by rubbing with a blunt instrument called a 
rubber-down. When the impression is clearly shown 
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upon the paper (to discover which, lift each corner in 
turn from time to time, leaving the rest pinned down), 
the top of the tracing-paper should be brought to join 
the bottom of the transferred impression, and a few 
inches of the pattern rubbed off, the sides treated in 
the same way. These parts added to the actual filling 
of the 21-in. square, will give some idea of the effect 
of the repeat. In colouring-up it is always desirable 
to run over in the work; it takes a little longer, but 
is more satisfactory to the true designer, and to the 
cutter and manufacturer also. The design should be 
worked in body colour. If done in transparent wash 
colours, the reproduction becomes certainly far more 
uncertain, and in many cases difficult, if not im- 
possible. Even where the translation from the artist’s 
design in wash colour has been faithfully carried out, 
it will be found as a rule that the printed design 
is entirely unlike the original. 

The pigments used should be powder body colours 
broken with white, to be had of any artists’- 
colourmen. Messrs. Cornellissen, of Great Queen 
Street, understand and supply the materials required. 
These colours entail grinding on a slab with a little 
moistened gum-arabic (but Messrs. Cornellissen are 
now, I believe, supplying colours already ground in 
tubes), and they should be thoroughly well ground; 
nor is it a waste of time to do so, as the colours flow 
so much more freely from the brush, and work more 
easily and quickly, besides laying flatter. If too 
much gum is added, the colours will turn darker, and 
not lay so flat, while if it be used to excess they 
will have a shiny effect, which is most undesirable. 
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Experience alone can teach the right amount of gum 
to be added, as it varies according to the colour itself. 
As a test add the gum gradually, occasionally painting 
a little of the mixture on paper; when, after drying, 
rubbing with the finger will not remove it from the 
paper, you may be sure that there is sufficient gum. 
Colour-printing in wall-papers is usually flat, with 
no possibility of softened edges or graduated colour. 
It is true that in some of the modern machine-made 


FIG. 19. 


papers an effect of blending is obtained by the use of 
rollers engraved with stipple of varying depth; this 
method, in spite of its having a distinct commercial 
value to the designer and manufacturer, hardly con- 
cerns us here. Broadly speaking, one may say that 
effects of wash colour are neither desirable for their 
artistic effect, or possible by the usual methods of 
reproduction. For this reason all shading must be 
suggested in distinct shapes, easily possible to be 
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followed by ‚the “ putter-on,” i.e. the artisan who 
traces the design for transfer upon the blocks. All 
ragged edges or uncertain shapes will of necessity be 
translated in accordance with his own views, which 
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FIG, 20. CEILING PAPER. DESIGNED FOR MESSRS. WM. 
WOOLLAMS AND Co. 
it by no means follows are those of the originator. In 
fig. 19 the example of the shading of a naturalesque 
rose will explain the decided forms of the shadows 
required for this purpose. 
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Fic. 21. “THE May WREATH.” DESIGNED FOR MESSRS. W. 
ESSEX AND Co. 


BLOSSOM” CEILING. DESIGNED FOR W, Essex AND Co. 
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The nature of the design and the requirements of 
the manufacturer—whose individuality it will in no 
wise be judicious to ignore—will determine the number 
of colours it is proposed to use. Patterns are often 


Fic. 23. DISCONNECTED OUTLINE GIVING A LIGHTER AND 
More GRACEFUL EFFECT. 


printed in as many as twenty and thirty colours (this, 
of course, by machine, the hand or block-printing 
would be far too expensive)—there is practically no 
limit, except that which the sense of fitness or economy 
suggests ; but from an artistic point of view a large 
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number of colours is not desirable, and frequently 
the most satisfactory results are achieved by the 
use of two colours only, while some of the most 
artistic reproductions have been drawn up as a 


Fic. 24. JOINED OUTLINE GIVING A HARD AND SEVERE 
EFFECT. 


single colour, and printed in self-colours, that is, one 
colour falling upon another, either lighter or deeper 
than the ground, or the latter warmer or colder, as the 
case may be. Given the knowledge of how to use the 
material, this single-colour design can be made most 
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effective, and may often suggest a design of three and 
four colours, the illusion being obtained by either the 
variety or weight of work, or both. Fig. 20 is an 
example of the weight of work, while fig. 21 gives 
an example of variety, and fig. 22 an example of 
combined weight and variety. 

As to the question of outline, many good designs 
are spoilt by either using it where there is no necessity, 
or in a way that destroys the breadth of the pattern. 
If the treatment be large, and only a single colour 
employed, no outline will be necessary. If, however, 
it be a design in several colours, with an over- and 
under-growth, an outline is often desirable to make 
clear work, if for no other purpose. If, on the other 
hand, the work be very fine and light, and then be 
outlined, it may make the pattern look thin and 
spidery. 

Outline.—An outline is usually adopted in all severe 
or ornamental work, and is generally uniform in width. 
When a more or less naturalesque treatment is selected 
the outline may be less uniform, and it may be made 
to vary in width, with the curves swelling out in places. 
But in this case, when it is not possible to cut it in 
wood, it entails more expense, as the copper wire has 
to be filed and shaped to the required form. When 
an under-and-over effect is desired, it is well some- 
times to adopt a method I have frequently used and 
stop the outline a short distance from the curving 
line (fig. 28), by which means a lighter effect is 
gained. When the outline joins, as in fig. 24, it 
has a harder and more severe effect: the former 
method is particularly useful with stalk and foliage 
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growth, and the latter for all severe ornamental 


forms. 
Backgrounds.—Dia- 
pers and ornament 
can be used for back- 
grounds or growths 
of larger or smaller 
foliage or floral 
growth, or the pattern 
may fall upon a plain 
background. In the 
latter case, the figure 
the pattern makes will 
require much con- 
sideration. Spots, 
lines, and geometrical 
shapes spangled over 
a background are 
often effective, and 
useful to emphasize 
or suggest colour, 
particularly where a 
limited number of 
colours is used, as, for 
instance, the dots used 
around a lily, to make 
the plain colour of the 
flower appear by con- 
trast lighter (fig. 25), 
as will some such 


background as fig. 26 give the appearance of the leayes 


Fic. 25. FLOWERS APPEARING 
LIGHTER BY CONTRAST, 


being lighter in colour than the ground. 
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A considerable number of chapters might be profit- 
ably devoted to this phase alone ; for horizontal, per- 
pendicular, or waving lines, each and all, are capable 
of being used to suggest colour and different effects 
(fig. 27), and are indeed used for the former pur- 


Fic. 26. LEAVES APPEARING LIGHTER BY CONTRAST. 


pose in heraldry. A, perpendicular lines, represent- 
ing red; B, horizontal, blue; C and D, diagonal 
lines, green and purple; and dots represent gold. In 
heraldry black is suggested by cross lines forming 
squares, Æ, but for designing purposes it would be 
given solid. The treatment in F of the perpen- 
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dicular lines makes the effect less severe, and gives 
a sparkle to the ground; lined backgrounds treated in 
this way give a less mechanical look to the pattern than 
when the lines are all made complete, besides having 
other technical advantages to recommend them. 

I am strongly in favour of putting in such back- 
grounds, as suggested, by the eye, and not by the 
straight-edge, or on geometrically ruled lines—of 
course, assuming the ability of making such look geo- 
metrically correct. The student however should, until 
he becomes skilful, divide his scale, and taking one 
division, should prepare a piece of the proposed back- 
ground geometrically, and move it about beneath his 
tracing sketch, which will act as a guide. 

In backgrounds of a more free and elaborate nature 
absolute accuracy should not be aimed at (except 
on the lines of repeat), inasmuch as the slight 
variations natural to hand work will be invaluable in 
giving the work a charm which it would lack if every 
figure were geometrically correct. This particularly 
applies to circular forms. Fig. 28 will make my 
meaning clearer. The circles put in by hand give a 
much richer appearance. 

The Repeat——We have made frequent reference to 
“repeat.” Every design for wall-paper must be so 
arranged as to repeat; that is, there must be no finish 
to the pattern, as it will have to be hung in varying 
quantities. Before going into the practical natura of 
repeat or joining, it will be as well to at once lay 
down as a fixed principle that a pattern should either 
boldly declare its repeat, and indeed make a feature of it, 
or it should not be noticeable at all; and, further, that 
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all repeats should be pleasant to the eye, avoiding 
disagreeable lines, some of which may even make the 
wall appear out of the upright or undulating. Unless 
intentional, as a feature of the pattern, it is as well 


CIRCLES STRUCK BY INSTRUMENT. 
Fic. 28. 


to disguise all lines. The perpendicular line is less 

objectionable than the horizontal, and the true 

diagonal line less so than either. To illustrate my 

remark that patterns should boldly declare their 
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repeats, in fact, make a feature of them, see fig. 10. 
Upon such lines are the finest fifteenth-century fabric 
designs based. 

On the other hand, fig. 29 is designed as an all-over, 
and the repeat is diagonal. The structural part of the 
design forms no part of the pattern, and cannot be felt. 

A square, or any geometrical figure, is a pronounced 
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Frc. 30. Fic. 31. 
repeat, but its frame-work can be more or less 
hidden, as the taste or judgment of the designer may 
direct. To give in brief a beginner a practical explana- 
tion of the meaning of “repeat,” it is enough to ex- 
plain that the sides (as in fig. 30) C and D must.join, 
and that the top, A, must join the bottom, B. 

Now there is this difference between the sides and 
the top and bottom of a wall-paper design: on the 
‚sides the repeat must be cut off absolutely in a 
straight line, and join; while at the top and bottom, 
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figures—such as a small rosette, a leaf, or centre of a 
flower—may be allowed to complete themselves, and 
the top be made to it into the bottom (fig. 31); but in 
designing it is always desirable to run the drawing 
over the lines of repeat, and make it /it into both 
side and bottom, as fig. 32. This question of repeat 


FIG. 32. 


must be thoroughly mastered, and I can offer the 
student no better advice than to work hard at it, and 
not to be content until the pattern comes as it is 
desired. It is in this matter of repeat that the 
method of “stepping ” is so valuable, and which will 
repay the trouble devoted to its achievement: The 
step is the division of the space into half, and the top 
left-hand corner C is made to join the centre D on the 
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right-hand side instead of at the top. Fig. 33 will 
make this plain. 

Fig. 34 would be the ordinary method of repeat, but 
it will be seen that the flowers fall in horizontal 
lines, while it may be desired that the flowers should 
form diagonal lines, and at the same time suffer no 
loss in scale. This can only be done by stepping on 


Fic. 33. 


FIG. 34. 


the sides of the pattern, as shown in fig. 33, and 
get the result as in fig. 35; the top and bottom 
cannot be “stepped ” either to the right or left, as 
the block would, in that case, run partly off the paper. 
After allowing the pattern to run over the sides, leav- 
ing some two or three inches, as the case may be, the 
portion over-running the right-hand side line should 
be traced off thus (fig. 86), and then transferred to the 
left-hand side. 

The same thing should be repeated at the top and 
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bottom, and then the spaces remaining, if any, can be 
the better considered and filled in. For the sake of 


FIG. 35. 
lucidity we will assume that our “repeat” is-the 
۱ ordinary straight - across 
“repeat.” A good plan, 
and one often adopted by 
designers, is to cut the 
design down the centre into 
four squares, and by re- 
arranging the pieces so 
that the outside edges meet 
to form the centre, the 
correctness of the “repeat ” 
will be assured, and any 
weakness in the sides will be apparent when they ` 
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have been changed to a centre. By this method the 
pattern can be rearranged and reconsidered as often 
as necessary. 

Fınıs.—I have, at the risk of repeating myself, 
sought to make the suggestions offered as clear and 
practical as possible, and I hope it will be borne in 
mind how extremely difficult it is to convey by words 
and theoretical reasoning, experiences and conclusions 
that could so much more readily and lucidly be 
expressed in form or demonstrated. I may candidly 
admit that I have found it by no means an easy task 
to.condense the matter into so limited a space. 

I have, however, sought to honestly place the 
practical experiences of a number of years at the 
disposal of the student, experiences which came to 
me gradually, and by the closest possible application ; 
but I do not forget, nor must I neglect to thank, the 
principals of the leading wall-paper houses for their 
assistance, and the opportunities I have enjoyed 
through their kindness of seeing the actual manu- 
facturing processes, an experience which cannot be 
over-estimated by the designer. 

GEoRcE C. Harré. 

It only remains to thank Messrs. Wm. Woollams, W. Essex 


and Co., and Sandeman and Sons, for permission to reproduce 
the various designs included in this paper. 
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